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@ Leading textile mills use Signode 
Dependon Bale Ties for speed, econ- 
omy and better baling. The Signode 
Seal has the full strength of the “high 
tensile strength” steel strapping. The 
especially prepared strap- 
ping has a rust-proofed high finish 
with smooth safe edges 


The speed and strength of the Signode 


Bale Ties combine to effect definite 


and shipping problems. 


pressed, being s 
with Signode No. 
Sealer and No. § 
Signodes. 


Below: 
The finished bale, after 


being released from 
the press, with Sig- 
node Bale Ties tight 

holding the bale pref 
forshipmentorstorage. 


SAVING 20% TO 40% 
FASTER BALING— 
BETTER BALES 


economies. Textile mills shipping in 
cartons and boxes also find the Sig- 
node System of equal value as it per- 
mits the use of lighter containers with 
safety and saves on container and 
freight costs. 


No large capital investment is re- 
quired as the equipment is loaned on 
a deposit basis and continually main- 
tained in perfect working order. 
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These trade names identify the dependable yarns and knitted 
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fabrics produced by Industrial Rayon Corporation. And they also 


stand for the sincerity and whole-hearted cooperation that go into 
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all of INDUSTRIAL’S business dealings. ¢ ¢ SPUN-LO, PREMIER 
and DUL-TONE are worthy products backed by an intelligent 
program of Sales, Service and Trade Promotion which smooths 


the way of finished commodities straight through to the consumer. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


9801 WALFORD AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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The Fall 


Outlook 


By D. H. Hill, Jr. 


HE fall outlook for the textile mills ap- 

pears much better than was expected 

two months ago. The very much better 
business that was done in August has materially 
changed the situation. Sales during that month 
were the largest in any month this year. This 
business, coming on the heels of an extended 
period of curtailment, had a very healthy effect. 
Prices have advanced, not enough, to be sure, 
but at least enough, in the face of the cotton 
decline, to give the mills a much better oppor- 
tunity for profit-making this fall. 

The general market opinion is that September 
business should be well ahead of that done in 
August. There are several reasons for this view. 
In the first place, while buying was active in 
August, it is known that many of the largest 
cotton goods distributors have not covered their 
fall needs by any means. In view of the present 
situation, it is not too much to expect that very 
good business should develop during September. 
With an upward price trend now in evidence, it 
is reasonable to expect that buyers are not going 
to delay much longer. This, coupled with the 
fact that seasonal buying has been pretty well 
delayed all along the line, makes it appear that 
an active market is in prospect. 

It is generally admitted that if the mills can 
get prices to a point where moderate profits are 
assured, that cotton goods production should 
show a good increase during the present month. 
While August business was good, mill continued 
to curtail. The best estimates place production 
during that month at about 80 per cent of single 
shift capacity, possibly a little lower. The larger 
buying proved a material factor in reducing 
stocks last month. 

Business done recently has been sufficiently 
large to show buyers that there may develop a 
real shortage in some lines. Already there is 
talk of inability to secure desired deliveries and 
the fact that some lines of finished goods are in 


very short supply. Some of the larger buyers, 
finding it difficult to secure prompt deliveries, 
are expected to increase their forward purchases 
during the current month. 

As a whole, the mills have been slow to sell 
for delivery beyond October, due to the present 
price situation. While gray goods have advanced 
from three to five-eighths cents per yard during 
the past month and cotton prices have shown a 
decline of almost a cent and a half per pound, 
present prices of cotton goods are not high 
enough to move the mills over the black ink 
side of the lerger. Cautious selling, plus cau- 
tious production schedules, should give the mills 
a chance to go into the last quarter of the year 
on a much more encouraging basis. 


A good deal has been said about huge pur- 
chases of cotton goods by the government relief 
agencies. The newspapers have made much of 
this prospective buying. The top figure men- 
tioned was 150,000,000 yards. This is only 
about twice the amount that has been traded in 
in two recent weeks. However, with deliveries 
for government account designated as beginning 
early next month, buyers who are in need of 
prompt goods may feel the urge to get in the 
market ahead of government contracts. Inci- 
dentally, it is hard to blame the garment man- 
ufacturers from protesting the government “‘sew- 
ing room” plan of garment production. The 
garment manufacturers argue that if the gov- 
ernment needs garments equivalent to 1,500,000 
yards of goods, it should purchase them direct 
from the garment makers rather than throw that 
much business into relief sewing rooms, where 
relief workers are to make garments for other 
relief workers. It-is, to say the least, a program 
that smacks a good deal of the “production for 
use, rather than for profit” ideas that are so dear 
to the hearts of the young Brain Trusters. 


The foregoing rather brief summary of the 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Japanese Hosiery Hurts 
Domestic Trade 


HE extent to which imports of hosiery from Japan 

are handicapping the mills in this country is de- 

scribed in the following from the Journal of Com- 
merce: 


Steadily increasing imports of hosiery from Japan are 
showing not only in the way of larger figures, but also in 
price competition with merchandise made by domestic 
manufacturers. In Washington circles, including Cabinet 
members, the habit has been, whenever Japanese compe- 
tition in textiles was mentioned, to point out how small 
the actual imports from that country were. But the fact 
is now, that irrespective of the size of the import figures, 
the hosiery coming into this country from Japan, is act- 
ually pushing certain numbers of goods made in this coun- 
try, right off the shelves of jobbers and retailers. 


There is a popular priced men’s hose, which in trade 
terms is known as a random sock, with a look that might 
pass for a wool number. It has been a big seller in recent 
years at this time of the year. It is actually made of 
cotton with rayon flecks through it, giving it the desired 
random or wool effect. Domestic manufacturers have 
been selling this sock at around $1 to $1.05 per dozen, 
which represents a close price, competition here being 
severe. Some manufacturers have claimed that it actually 
cost them 84c a dozen to make this style. So they were 
not getting rich at a price of $1 to $1.05 per dozen. 


JAPANESE Goops AT 80c 


Now this same sock can be brought in from Japan, 
and duty paid, delivered to the jobber’s door at 80c a 
dozen. This is being done right along, and those buyers 
who were using American goods of the same kind, are 
naturally they hate to buy the foreign article, and a few, 
very few maintain that they will have nothing to do with 
Japanese hosiery. But the fact remains that many job- 
bers right here in New York, for example, on the East 
Side and Broadway are buying the Japanese number and 
consequently passing up the same style from manufactur- 
ers that they have been long dealing with. 


The prices quoted on the American made number of 
this kind are, of course, f.o.b. mill, meaning that the 
buyer pays freight and cartage. But the price on the 
imported Japanese goods are delivered to the store, mak- 
ing another decisive factor in favor of the foreign mer- 
chandise. The Japanese goods come in bales of 200 
dozens and in bundles. Bundle packing is the accepted 
practice also of the American manufacturers for this style 
merchandise. 


One hosiery agent has recently been allowed by his 
American manufacturer to offer a special lot of these 
random goods at as low as 90c a dozen, but he reports 
he has found no buyers. At the prices asked for this 
number by American manufacturers it could pass through 
the jobbers’ hands and retail at 15c a pair, insuring a 
not excessive profit for all concerned. The chains, buying 
direct, would probably offer it at seasons of the year at 
somewhat less than this, perhaps 13c a pair. Bought at 
80c a dozen, the price on the Japanese goods, it could 
be readily offered by the chains at as low as 10c a pair, 
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which is out of the question for the average retailer buy- 
ing through the jobber. 


Of late the interest in this particular hosiery number 
from Japan has been growing. As stated, many jobbers 
throughout the New York market have taken it up, and 
merchants on Broadway and uptown also have gone in 
for it. One large distributing house uptown is understood 
to have been developing its Japanese hosiery lines stead- 
ily, and the rumor at one time was that its buyer had 
recently gone to that country to make closer connections 
for bringing in this merchandise. 


The question has arisen how the Japanese manufactur- 
ers can make this particular number and sell it here at 
the price quoted. One explanation that has been heard 
in the market is to the effect that the actual manufactur- 
ing cost of the number in Japan amounts to only 40c a 
dozen. On top of this add the 45 per cent duty and 
freight and other charges, and merchants see a chance to 
sell it at the quoted price of 80c a dozen, with a profit. 
The manufacturing costs in Japan, in other words, amount 
to only about one-half those in America. 


There are other numbers of hosiery, all men’s or chil- 
dren’s, coming into the country at the present time. Ear- 
lier in the year the cheaper all-cotton men’s fancy num- 
bers were being imported from Japan and selling as low 
as 60c to 62%c a dozen. Children’s socks also were im- 
ported, some being offered, it is reported, at 37¥%4c a 
dozen. 


Juty Imports HIGHER 


The latest import figures on hosiery are for the month 
of July. They have been compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, and show that not 
only are the imports steadily rising, but that Japan is 
the principal, almost the sole factor in the situation. The 
July imports amounted in cotton hosiery numbers to 48,- 
951 dozen pairs, valued at $27,606. A year ago the 
figure for the same month was 23,674 dozens. Of the 
July total this year, Japan accounted for 46,388 dozens, 
which just about makes it the only factor in the field. 

Since January Ist this year the imports of cotton hos- 
iery have amounted to 332,511 dozens, as against 269,585 
dozens for the seven months of 1934. Of the seven 
months’ total this year, Japan made up 252,313 dozens. 
The industry realizes that these total import figures seem 
small compared with the extremely large production that 
this country is accustomed to. But the point is not 
entirely in size, it is in concentration on particular num- 
bers, and the making of prices that undersell and sup- 
plant American goods in this market. The market on a 
popular large selling number, such as the random men’s 
sock just mentioned, can be made by a comparatively 
small offering of goods at much lower prices, as in this 
case. Not all can be supplied by the imports, but if the 
foreign manufacturer is encouraged to make more mer- 
chandise for a favorable market, the natural outcome 
will be for him to do so. ‘That is just what is reflected, 
domestic manufacturers claim, in the rising import figures 
from Japan. That country has gotten a foothold, and 
according to all experience, will work the market as long 
as conditions remain favorable. 
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patented which claimed in the petition for the pat- 

ent that they would harvest cotton. The men who 
gave many hours of thought to the problem and spent 
lots of time and money building their machines, were 
sincere in their belief that the machine they had devel- 
oped would meet with the approval and acceptance of the 
cotton grower. When these machines were put to the 
test they failed to measure up to the requirements and 
to meet the standard set by the hand pickers. 

Why has it been so difficult to build a machine that 
would pick cotton well enough to compete with the hand 
picker? After several years of observing, talking and 
experimenting, it seems to me that the main problems 
to overcome are: 


1. All cotton bolls on a plant do not mature, ripen 
and open at the same time, thus presenting a different 
problem than do wheat, corn and other field crops. 

2. There is a variation in the size of the plant; the 
amount of foliage; the number of fruiting and vegetative 
branches; the size of the boll and its manner of opening; 
the storm resistance of the variety; the length of staple, 
and the degree which the cotton will fluff or protrude out 
of the boll. 


3. Insect injury causes many bolls to open only par- 
tially. 

4. Varying conditions from field to field is a serious 
problem. 

Now let us consider the types of machines available 
and see if they can cope with all the difficulties enumer- 
ated above. 


6 bem have been hundreds of machines built and 


THE STRIPPER TYPE 


More cotton has been harvested with this type of me- 
chanical cotton harvester than with all the other types 
made. For example, in 1926 more than 100,000 bales of 
cotton were stripped (sledded) in northwest Texas and 
Oklahoma. A large number of bales were harvested by 
the stripper method in these regions up to 1932. On 
account of labor and economic conditions and the pre- 
vailing price of cotton very little cotton was harvested 
by machinery in 1933 and 1934. When these factors 
favor mechanical harvesting the machines now stored 
away will be brought out and used. 


* These are several reasons why mechanical strippers 
have been used so extensively. 

First: They are cheap, ranging in price from $20 to 
$40 for home-made sleds to $195 for one-row horsedrawn 
commercial strippers. 


Second: They are simple mechanically and easy to 
operate. There is nothing much to get out of fix and 
they have a small number of moving parts. 

Third: One man can handle the machine and he does 
not have to be an expert mechanic to keep it going. Its 
operation is as simple as a mowing machine or binder. 

Fourth: The cotton is stripped off the stalk along with 
the boll. It is true much trash is also gathered but the 
cleaning equipment at the gin does a fair job of removing 
this trash as well as the burs from the cotton. 

The stripper, while better, perhaps, than any of the 
mechanical harvesters, is nevertheless not the ideal cotton 
harvester. Considering the various disadvantages, we 


Mechanical Cotton Pickers 


find that too much trash is harvested with the cotton; 
the grade of the lint is lowered; green, unopen bolls are 
harvested with the mature open bolls, unless frost or leaf 
worms have removed the foliage; too many green leaves 
are pulled off the plant with the cotton. To give a good 
sample of cotton, the stripper needs an attachment to 
remove all the green, unopen bolls and practically all the 
green leaves as well as the burs and trash. Such attach- 
ments are now being rapidly perfected. 

Even though more cotton has been harvested by the 
stripper type cotton harvester most inventors have tried 
to perfect a machine that will pick the cotton from the 
boll like it is done by hand. 


Tue Picker Typr 


The mechanical picker does not have fingers which will 
automatically hunt the bolls on the plant. As a substitute 
for fingers, spindles are used and placed on a round drum 
or on a belt. Then, as the machine moves forward along 
the row ,the drum or belt is rotated just fast enough so 
that the spindles are practically stationary while they 
project through the leaves and branches of the plant. 
These rotating spindles are arranged thick enough on the 
drums and belts so that at least one of them will come 
in contact with each boll of cotton on the plant. 

There are several problems to be overcome by the 
mechanical cotton picker. The greatest problem is get- 
ting all of the cotton out of the boll. Most machines can 
do an excellent job of picking if the cotton in the boll is 
well fluffed out and easy to remove from the boll. In 
other words, it is necessary for the cotton to be in a 
fluffy condition so that the picking unit (spindles) can 
catch the fiber, wind it around the spindles or twist it 
out of the boll. Here is where a boll that opens wide 
plays an important part. It permits the cotton to fluff 
out and to be easily removed. But if a windstorm comes 
before the cotton is picked this fluffy cotton fares badly. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Heavy foliage, long fruiting and vegetative branches 
cut down the efficiency of a mechanical cotton picker. 
The length of staple must also be considered. In the 
long-stapled cottons, the fibers are intermingled from one 
seed to another so that if you catch the tip end of the 
lock all of it may be pulled out of the boll, while with the 
short staple varieties such would not be the case. Then 
in the case of the insect-injured bolls that only partially 
open, and are always hard to pick even by hand, a hard 
problem is presented for a machine. Another problem 
already mentioned is varying field conditions. No ma- 
chine yet made will perform well on rough ground, fields 
that have been terraced, wet fields, rows having low and 
high plants, and under various other conditions. 

Before harvesting of cotton with a machine can be 
done successfully either with stripper or picker type some 
defects must be overcome. Even when the mechanism 
for the task is completed the question as to the ability 
of the machine to stand the wear and tear of use under 
average field conditions, manipulated by an unskilled 
operator, will yet not be answered. However, I believe 
the successful machine will be produced and will be put 
into use in our cotton fields. When this is accomplished 
there will then be a new surplus labor problem in the 
South.—Cotton Digest. 
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THE UPPER VIAL contains refined 


linseed oil commonly used in white oil paints. 
The yellow color of this linseed oil disappears 
when the oil is properly mixed with white 
pigments. The white paint it makes looks 
white. But don’t be fooled! The yellow is 
still there. Sooner or later, it will appear 
upon your painted ceilings and walls! 


THE LOWER VIAL shows how the 
same highly refined linseed oil, as contained 
in the first tube, appears after treatment by 
the “Rice Process.’”’ It is almost pure white. 
The “Rice Processed”’ linseed oil is the prin- 
cipal reason why Barreled Sunlight remains 
white, year after year . . . spreads and hides 
better, flows more easily. 
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INTERIOR 


Wy 
‘Barreled- 


GLOSS 


Barreled Sunlight 
used by Riverside 
and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., 
since 1905 


PERATORS of the largest textile 
plants in the South, Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., of 
Danville, Va., have kept plant interiors 
lastingly white, clean and bright with 
Interior Barreled Sunlight since 1905. 
Their mill village house exteriors, 
too, are protected, kept trim and neat, 
by that other noted member of the 
Barreled Sunlight family—Outside 
Barreled Sunlight. 
“We have always found quality A 
No. 1,” they say of both Interior and 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight Gloss, the 
*“Rice Process’’ White, will remain white longer than any 
oil-gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same normal service conditions and according 
to our specifications. If it does not do so, we will give, 
free, enough Barreled Sunlight to repaint the job. 
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THE DAN RIVER MILL of Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., painted throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight. Their Riverside Mill is also painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 


SECTION OF MILL VILLAGE of Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc. Entire village painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


These, too, are long-time, large-quantity users .. . 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING co. COOPERS, INC. 
Users since 1898 Users since 1910 


EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. BELDING HEMINWAY COMPANY 


Users since 1907 Users since 1911 


THE GROSVENOR-DALE CO. NASHAWENA MILLS 
Users since 1907 Users since 1911 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO. UTICA & MOHAWK 
Users since 1907 COTTON MILLS, INC. 
INDIAN HEAD MILLS OF ALABAMA 
Users since 1909 CANNON MILLS COMPANY 
WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS Co. 
Users since 1909 R. K. LAROS SILK Co. 
Users since 1909 ...- AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 


OUTSIDF 
Rarreled- 


Make Your Own Tests! 


We welcome trial comparative tests at 
any time for whiteness, opacity, ease of 
application, square footage and length of 
life under equal conditions. Send today 
for sample cans of Interior and Outside 
Barreled Sunlight. Write U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, 5-! Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches or dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 
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(By Adam Tawdul, former Communist who returned to 
Russia after many years’ absence and who now describes 
what he found.) 


(Reprint from New York American) 


HERE were large rural areas in Russia which were 
not stricken by the famine, but they did not escape 
the punitive scourge of the Stalin machine. 

These areas were designated as “satisfactory” zones. 
Into one of these “satisfactory”’ villages, Novy Bug, not 
far from the Rumanian border, I went in 1933 and spent 
a month living among the peasants. 

Here the agriculturists collected a crop which was 
about one-third of the average harvest in that section. 
But the government levies in grain remained as in pre- 
vious years, with disastrous results. The tax collectors 
were like locusts, they devoured all the yield of the soil. 

The tax was imposed not only upon the land and the 
crops, but on chickens, bees, goats, vegetable gardens and 
literally every source of life. 

In this “satisfactory” area, as in many similar districts, 
the entire population did not perish, because many man- 
aged to conceal part of their belongings. 

Peasants had cows and horses and pigs hidden away. 
Others had strips of cultivated land unreported to the 
authorities. 


Of the cattle leit in the village, few looked well-fed 
and healthy. In the daytime few people were to be seen 
in the streets. And when they appeared, their faces be- 
trayed fear. It was difficult to obtain milk or bread. 

During the harvesting season, police and troops were 
mobilized to see that no grain was stolen. The school 
children were organized as a corps of spies, and the au- 
thorities incited them to inform against their own families 
by gifts, threats and competitive games. 

Watchtowers were erected in the fields at strategic in- 
tersections, and sentries with rifles stood guard there to 
see to it that no one should creep toward a stack of grain 
and rob the government of a little bread. 


I received the impression that I was in a region occu- 
pied by an invading army. The result was that in this 
‘satisfactory’ area only ten per cent of the population, 
above the normal mortality, perished. A greater per- 
centage simply fled. Some of these fugitives died on the 
road, others managed to find work elsewhere and survive. 

There is a government grain elevator in Novy Bug. 
Here, from all over the countryside, the tax in kind is 
delivered to the authorities. When the horses and wagons 
are gone, toward evening, there is left on the ground some 
manure, some straw and a negligible quantity of grain. 

After sunset I saw the silhouettes of women and chil- 
dren in front of the elevator. They were collecting the 
refuse and carrying it away, and they did it with the 
greatest of caution. To get caught would mean being 
stamped as a “Kulak” or “damager.” 

Sometimes these shadows would be fired upon by the 
sentries or by a detachment of cavalry. I heard shots 
almost every night. Those who were wounded would be 
carried away by their fellow-conspirators. 

While I was in Novy Bug, an old woman was shot in 
the leg and left lying there while picking the remnants 
on the ground around the elevator. These remnants, 
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What | Saw In Russia 


consisting of straw and odd grains of wheat or rye, would 
be mixed with the bark of trees and potato peelings. The 
mixture would then be baked as “bread.” 


Now the peasants of the Novy Bug district produced 
enough grain to subsist, what with their other means, 
until the next harvest. But the Soviet Government made 
it impossible for them to survive. The following winter, 
it was reported to me, upon orders from the “Center” the 
tax was reduced, but it was too late. The staff of life had 
been snatched out of these villages, and the Stalin regime 
does not believe in famine relief. 


Half of rural Russia was listed as “satisfactory” be- 
cause of the crops, but the Communist dictatorship 
brought the famine there. 


I traveled through many of these zones. It was seldom 
that I saw the cowherd in the morning gather a full herd 
of cows. A goat or a pig was a rare sight. It was almost 
impossible, for any money, to secure a team of horses in 
a village. 

The Kharkov tractor plant was the patron of a collec- 
tivized village named Lysevo in the province of Kharkov. 
I went there as a member of a delegation to present a 
tractor to our proteges. The hungry members of the 
collective were compelled to meet us with banners and 
songs. As representatives of the tractor plant, we were 
given a banquet and served drinks. 


This system of patronage, so common in the Soviet 
system, is a heavy burden both on the workers and the 
peasants. The toilers of the industrial plants act as 
patrons, which means that part of their earnings goes to 
maintain the parasites who represent them. 


The toilers of the soil in turn yield some of their badly 
needed produce to the parasites representing them for 
entertainments and the reception of delegations. 


I investigated the condition of Lysevo, while my com- 
rades were feasting and making speeches, and discovered 
that the famine had hit the region hard. 


The government taxes decimated the population. Yet 
the survivors were there to greet us, to cheer us, and to 
see their last bit of bread handed over to the delegates 
of the workers’ and peasants’ government. 


The reception in Lysevo was to me a symbol of all that 
was going on in Russia. Millions of famine refugees 
were sweeping the country and besieging the cities at the 
time. The passport system was introduced to keep out 
the hungry peasants from the main towns. 


Hundreds of thousands were expelled from Moscow 
alone. Millions more were driven out from Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa and other urban centers. The 
cry for bread echoed from one end of the country to the 
other. 


Simultaneous with that cry, one could hear the strains 
of the “Internationale,” the beat of the Red Army 
marching in parades and reviews, and “enthusiastic’’ 
speeches about the achievements of the Communist 
planned economy. 


To many observers who listened to the sounds of Stal- 
in’s official drum-beaters it seemed that the Soviet Union 
was going over the top in grand fashion. But those of 
us who were in the Stalin trenches knew all the time that 
the Russian people were being crucified in a world devoid 
of understanding. 
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Plain Talk on Textile Situation 


Jacobs Cites Factors Retarding Textile Progress 


William P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was sharply criti- 
cal of a number of influences that have affected textile 
progress in the South. His remarks follow: 


| N an address before the Chester (S. C.) Rotary Club, 


| wish to discuss with you gentlemen a few of the vital 
factors affecting the cotton textile industry in the South, 
and bring to your attention some of the most serious 
problems affecting the development of industry in this 
section. In order to do this, it is necessary for me to go 
back a couple of centuries and give you a brief, historical 
sketch. the first scene of which is located in Old England. 

Cotton manufacturing became of age, industrially 
speaking, when Arkwright introduced his newly-invented 
spinning frame in England. It represented quite a radical 
departure from the old hand-loom method then in vogue 
in the cottages of the British Empire. It met with a 
tremendous resistance, for the short-sighted workers felt 
that the introduction of labor-saving machinery would 
deprive them of their livelihood. Little did they think 
that the new invention would not only not deprive them 
of their livelihood, but would give them opportunities of 
greater remuneration and greater production, and develop 
positions for the countless thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of their children and children’s children through 
the centuries to come. Nevertheless they resisted the 
introduction of the Arkwright machine so severely that 
they actually burned his first factory and destroyed all of 
the machinery therein. 

In spite of all of these difficulties which naturally sur- 
round rapidly-growing new thought, Arkwright prevailed 
and the textile industry developed rapidly in the British 
Isles for many years, and finally attained a degree of 
permanency and prosperity. 

However, the more prosperous the industry became, 
the more beset with industrial difficulties they found 
themselves. Every man, woman and child, and every 
branch of the government; in fact, everyone seemed to 
be intent upon helping to share the profits with the pros- 
perous industry. As a consequence, the workers demand- 
ed more pay. The tax authorities demanded more income 
provisions for government. The transportation agencies 
demanded more for their services. On every hand ele- 
ments entered into the picture that forced the raising of 
the cost of manufacture in England. Conditions became 
so unbearable that after being beset with higher costs on 
one hand and restrictive legislation on the other, the in- 
dustry had to look about for another place to move. 


New ENGLAND DEVELOPMENT 

It saw in New England great possibility for develop- 
ment and a field where labor was abundant. Within a 
generation, therefore, industry had moved on to New 
England and begun its development. 

In New England the textile development went through 
very much the same experience as in the old country. 
After the initial difficulties it began to prosper to an ex- 
tent and ran into the same inevitable precipitation of 
high costs, only the disease became very much more 
aggravated and more dangerous in the new world than in 
the old world, Antagonistic, restrictive legislation became 
much more intense and costs much higher than the pre- 
vious generations had seen. Poisonous leadership which 
created havoc in Old England raised its head in New 
England and stirred up such serious troubles that the 


industry moved on and selected the South as the most 
favorable position for its development. 

It is significant that among the high costs in New Eng- 
land there were found not only the old high costs of Old 
New England, but new forms, such as high power rates, 
and other factors that the new type of civilization had 
brought into being. The tax rate per spindle paid by the 
New England mills reached such a high point that it was 
the highest in the world, and as industry began to migrate 
to the South the tax authorities became frantic and did 
everything in their power to try to hold the industry, but 
they acted too late, and after the industry was gone, they 
not only had lost their principal asset, but had reduced 
their tax rate to such a point (in many instances offering 
complete tax immunity) that the municipalities did not 
have sufficient funds with which to operate and had to 
go into liquidation in some cases. 

Mitts Earn Two Per Cent 

Industry prospered in the South—not as much perhaps 
as it had prospered elsewhere, because they had to start 
on a comparatively high cost at the beginning. The 
records will show that the Southern industry has, for the 
period of its existence, hardly earned for its stockholders 
as much as 2 per cent on its investment. There were 
many lean years in which heavy losses were sustained. 

As the industry reached a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity, however, in the South, the same selfish element 
entered into the picture. Labor renewed its ever-present 
demand for higher wages and shorter hours of operation. 
Local and State governments began to demand higher 
taxes, until the cotton mills of South Carolina reached the 
unenviable position of paying the highest tax rate paid 
per spindle in the textile world. Power rates went up. 
Transportation rates went up so high that at the present 
time you can buy a bale of cotton in Dallas, Texas, ship 
it to Tokyo, Japan, manufacture it into goods, and ship 
the goods back to New York City at a freight rate hardly 
more than half the freight rate that is charged you for 
the purchase of the same bale of cotton in Dallas, Texas, 
and shipment of the cotton to Greenville, S. C., manufac- 
turing it into goods and shipping on to New Yorkk. 

WorLp Wme ProcRAM 

All seem to lose sight of the fact that the cotton textile 
industry has a serious world-wide, competitive problem 
to face. Everyone seems to wish to share the profits of 
the cotton mills and raise their costs, regardless of conse- 
quences. The Legislatures of the South entered into the 
picture and passed restrictive legislation which made the 
operation of a mill even more expensive and more difficult. 
Even the farmers demanded, through the Department of 
Agriculture, in Washington, a share of the cotton mill 
profits. Through this demand there was born the well- 
known processing tax, which is nothing more nor less 
than a division of the profits of the cotton mills for the 
benefit of the farmers. This was a thoroughly unnatural, 
unsound step, which could not even be justified by a 
strenuous emergency, but a step which was undertaken 
because of the helpless position of the cotton mills. 

On top of this, as if the costs of the mills were not 
already too high, our college professor friends created a 
grand and glorious new bird, which involved the still fur- 
ther raising of cotton mill costs, increase of wages and 
shortening of hours, regardless of consequences, and in 
spite of the fact that the mills were already unable to 
meet world competition with such high costs. 


ll 
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There can be only one effect of this unfortunate ten- 
dency. If continued as it has been in the past, it will 
inevitably shove the mills along in their migration and 
the next stop will be in the Argentine, in Brazil, Central 
America, China, or any other country where lower wages 
will be found, and reasonable governmental attitude. from 
a tax standpoint, and where cotton goods can be manu- 
factured at a cost that will meet world competition. 

This short-sighted policy, first expressed by labor and 
later by politically-minded agents of government, has 
served through generations past to bleed each favored 


land of its principal asset, and drive its industry on to 


realms beyond. It is most unfortunate that we, in our 
short-sightedness, have been unable to profit by the ex- 
periences of the past. , 


Parp RACKETEERS 


The price point that I wish to make, however, and the 
purpose of this preliminary picture, is to point out that 
down. through the ages fundamentally the majority of the 
laborers have not been unreasonable in their demands. 
Their temper has been whipped into frenzies upon occa- 
sions by paid racketeers and organized leaders, who have 
had practically no interest in the welfare of labor except 
the ability of labor to pay the dues to keep the leaders in 
office. As it was, the workmen in Old England, the rea- 
sonable men and women, dependent upon the textile in- 
dustry for their livelihood, that could have been made to 
see the light, but for the hot-headed few who saw in labor 
leadership a racketeering opportunity for playing upon 
men’s emotions so as to bring them personal gain. It 
was the paid organizers who created havoc in New Eng- 
land, and the same is true in the South today. All of 
our labor troubles today are represented by the short- 
sighted, selfish attitudes of a hand full of paid organizers 
or racketeers who are seeking to destroy the very funda- 
mentals of our democracy, who care nothing for the future 
of industry, and who actually care nothing for the interest 
of the people whom they are superficially seeking to 
benefit. 


EMPLOYEES WANT WoRK 


At Pelzer, at Tucapau, and at the various other points 
in the South, where there have been recent labor disturb- 
ances, it is a well known fact that nine-tenths of the 
employees of these organizations are contented with their 
present high-wage scales and short schedules of hours, 
and would like to work on peacefully. Above all else 
they wish to work, and they fully intend to work, but the 
short-sighted few who cannot see far into the future, in- 
cited by the radical leadership of the paid organizers, seek 
to prevent the great majority within the industry from 
making an honest livelihood. They are not content to 
quit themselves, but endeavor to make drones and malici- 
ous harbingers of unrest out of all others. 

What wonder is it that the great majority of the people 
who wish to work at times become so incensed as to at- 
tempt by force to remove the small hand full of minority 
in order that they may follow their peaceful pursuits? A 
great majority of the workers in the South today are not 
so much concerned with an increase in wage as they are 
with the establishment of the permanency of their present 
occupations and holding on to the wage which they now 
have. They want nothing more fervently than to work. 
There has been much talk of a 30-hour law, and a sub- 
sequent increase in wage. If the truth were known, the 
substantial, thinking classes of working people in the 
South are not pparticularly interested in such folly, for 
they can readily see that the cost of operation of the mills 
today is so high that the permanency of their own present 
position is jeopardized by the further increase in the cost, 
and may lose them their positions entirely. What matters 
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it if the wage scale is higher and the hours shorter if they 
have no positions at which to work? 

And this brings me to the most serious phase of my 
discussion. Not only do we find industrial relationships 
strained as a result of the disturbing influences of paid 
organizers and racketeers, but we find throughout the 
industrial South a determined effort on the part of the 
more radical element to completely underwine the solli- 
darity of our democracy. Paid operators, some of them 
disguised under the titles of officials of accepted organiza- 
tions, and others coming blatantly out into the open, and 
sowing the seeds of bolshevism and discontent throughout 
the industrial centers. 

My attention was recently called to one man who ap- 
parently was following a legitimate occupation, but who 
actually was on the payroll of the Soviet government of 
Russia, and was doing his work so subtly that even the 
local intelligence officers find it difficult to follow his 
tracks. 

We have reached the stage in our industrial develop- 
ment, gentlemen, when it is up to you as citizens, and 
each of you as members of your Rotary Club and repre- 
senting the leading, thinking classes of citizens of the 
South, to exercise every care to ferret out and report all 
evidences of bolshevistic tendencies and assist the local 
authorities in protecting our legitimate industry and our 
thinking, constructive classes of working people, by com- 
pletely ridding our Southland of this poisonous, disrup- 
tive influence. 


SwINc TO LEFT 


We are swinging entirely too far to the left. We as 
citizens must turn the pendulum the other way. Your 
attitudes as thinking citizens, and the attitudes of our 
constructive workers must be combined to take the in- 
dustrial South out of a state of hysteria and place it on a 
solid, commonsense foundation. 


It is with extreme regret that I notice this radical ten- 
dency development among our educational leaders. Our 
great universities, particularly in the North, have unfor- 
tunately allowed themselves to be swayed entirely too far 
to the left in an analytical study of what is popularly 
called the new sociology. When our educators allow 
themselves to be engulfed in this all-consuming and de- 
structive sociological trend, they make scars upon our 
economic body that are difficult to heal. In fact, there is 
nothing but destruction ahead with a radical program, 
and we who have lived in a conservative atmosphere for 
so many years find it difficult to bring ourselves to a 
state of excitement and worry over the subtle efforts that 
are now being extended. 


I thank God that I have the privilege of standing before 
you today as a representative of a conservative, solid little 
church college, which, with the other church colleges of 
the South, is more concerned with the development of a 
conservative, thinking, Christian type of men and women 
of commonsense, than the development of men and wo- 
men of genius and high intellect and little morals. We 
are all a race of reformers. Our most dangerous reform- 
ers are those who try to point out to the uninformed 
a Utopia, where life is all play and no work, where we can 
reach prosperity with short cuts without privations, dis- 
appointments and difficulties of life. What folly! Every- 
thing worth while that we have today can only be reached 
by privation and hard work. What we need today is not 
shorter hours, but more work, more constructive effort, 
more production, production at lower cost, in order that 
more jobs may be created, that there may be a more 
general distribution of earning power and earning oppor- 
tunity, in order tha tmore may consume, and in order 

(Continucd on Page 24) 
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TODAY'S COTTON DEMANDS BETTER 


Above is a view of the opening room 
at Goodyear Fabric Corporation, New 
Bedford, Mass... equipped with 15 F-7 
Feeders. In addition, the Goodyear 
mills at Clearwater. Ga., Decatur, Ala.. 
and Cedartown. Ga.., are also equipped 
with F-7's. 


The F-7 Provides BETTER BLENDING 


Carefully managed mills are today using F-7 
Feeders in place of bale breakers. The blending is 
vastly superior, and an important cleaning opera- 
tion is added. Write for “F-7 Feeder Bulletin.” 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS — BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 


F-7 CLEANING 
BLENDING FEEDER 
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ersonal News 


Willie Hunt of Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., is now overseer carding, Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


H. F. Jackson is now assistant to M. C. Stone, super- 
intendent Pacolet Mills, New Holland, Ga. 


K. A. Duncan is now overseer cloth room, Jennings 
Cotton Mill, North Lumberton, N. C. 


D. O. Bryant has resigned as superintendent Arnall 
Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


R. T. Smith of Bessemer City, N. C.., 
perintendent Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


has become su- 


R. A. Hood, who has been cost clerk at the Tucapau 
(S. C.) Mills, has become paymaster at the Pelzer Mills. 


Jimmie Ritter has been promoted from supply clerk to 
office man, Mansfield Mills, Dresden plant, Lumberton, 
Pea 


G. V. Pruitt has been promoted from overseer weaving 
to superintendent Mansfield Mills, Lumberton and Dres- 
den plants, Lumberton, N. C. 


C. E. Faulk has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer weaving, Mansfield Mills, Dresden plant, Lum- 
berton, C. 


R. A, Bain has been promoted from loom fixer to sec- 
ond hand in weaving, Mansfield Mills, Dresden plant, 
Lumberton, N. C, 


M. M. Jordan has been transferred from overseer cloth 
room, Jennings Cotton Mill, to overseer cloth room in the 
Dresden plant of Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Charles B. Nicholas was elected treasurer of the Ap- 
pleton Mills, Anderson, S. C., at a meeting of the direc- 
tors held in New York. He was formerly treasurer of 
Otis & Co., Ware, Mass. 


G. R. Hooper has been promoted to superintendent of 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 
He has served with this organization for about a year. 
Prior to that he had been superintendent of a number of 
well known mills. 


L. L. Bamberger has been appointed purchasing agent 
for the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works, Lanett, Ala.., 
and will have charge of all purchases of any nature what- 
soever. He will also do a certain amount of supervisory 
work in the plant itself, in connection with processing. 


William Berry has been given complete charge of the 
operation and of sales of the output of thé Ware Shoals 
Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C., it has been announced by 
Benjamin D. Riegel, president. Under Mr. Berry’s direc- 
tion, R. C, Nicholas will have charge of the new York 
office of the bleachery. 


Wright Honored for 30 Years’ Service At 
Newberry 


On Friday, Saneeaer 6 6th, Z. F. Wright completed 30 
years’ service as president of the Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, S.C. As a surprise gift to mark this thirtieth 


anniversary, employees of the mill presented Mr. Wright 


a sterling silver loving cup, the presentation being made 
at Willowbrook Park. 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


Robert F. Harris, superintendent of the United Spin- 
ners, Inc., Plant No. 3, Dallas, N. C. He has served in 
this position for the past 35 years, having been made su- 
perintendent at the age of 24 years when he was promoted 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of his father. 


The cup was purchased by donations from the em- 
ployees of the mill. 

A list of those who contributed to the purchase of the 
cup for Mr. Wright was published in booklet form. Ser- 
vice records with the company were included. A large 
number have served even longer than Mr. Wright. The 
oldest record shown was that of J. R. Thornton, who has 
been at Newberry Cotton Mills 51 years. Other veterans 
include A. M. Danielson, 48 years; Cliff Alewine, 45 
years; Ruth Burton, 45, and Hattie and Ophelia Vaughn 
with 42 years each. 


Engineering Sales Co. To Handle Kron 
Scales 


The Kron Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turers of industrial scales, have appointed the Engineering 
Sales Company of Charlotte as their representatives in 
the two Carolinas, according to announcement made by 
J. C. Crittenden, of Birmingham, Southern factory repre- 
sentative. .The Charlotte company, which handles a va- 
ried line of industrial equipment in the two States, is 
headed by S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

The Kron Company has also recently appointed two 
additional Southern representatives, R. S. Kerr Company 
of Atlanta, for the State of Georgia, and Ebbert & Kirk- 
man, Birmingham, for the State of Alabama. 


Two Mill Men File Bankruptcy Pleas 


Spartanburg, S. C.—William Pinckney Ligon and 
Henry Arthur Ligon of Spartanburg, officials of the Mills 
Mill of Greenville and Woodruff and the Mayfair Cotton 
Mills of Arcadia, filed voluntary petitions for personal 
bankruptcy in United States Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of South Carolina at Greenville. 
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The petition of William Pickney Ligon, who is vice- 
president of both Mayfair Cotton Mills and Mills Mill, 
listed liabilities at $118,339.17 and assets at $20,185.52. 
Property claimed to be exempted totalled $1.90. Under 
liabilities were listed: taxes, $1,880.59; secured claims, 
$108,526.75; unsecured claims, $4,232.31; and accommo- 
dation paper, $3,669.52. 

Of the assets, real estate accounted for $16,950. Other 
items were stocks and negotiable bonds, $3,045.52; stock 
in trade, $40; and household goods, $150. 

The other petition, filed by Henry Arthur Ligon, presi- 
dent of Mayfair Cotton Mills and treasurer of Mills Mill, 
listed liabilities of $567,207.09 and assets of $20,586. 
Property claimed to be exempted amounted to $450. 

Liabilities listed were taxes, $1,880.59; secured claims, 
$128,131.23; unsecured claims, $2,620.27; and accommo- 
dation papers, $434,575. Assets were given as real estate, 
$16,950; stock in trade, $300; household goods, $150; 
stocks and negotiable bonds, $3,186. 


Master Mechanics’ Meeting 


A large attendance is expected at the meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, to be held at Memorial Hall, Gastonia, N. C., 
on Friday, September 20th. 

L. W. Misenheimer is chairman of this group and will 
lead the technical discussion. Questions for discussion 
include: 

Pounds of steam generated per pound of coal. 

Pounds of coal used per kilowatt hour. 

Pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal. 

Preventive maintenance in both cotton mills and finish- 
ing plants. 

Which is the best drive, individual drive or group drive, 
properly arranged? 

Selection of a new chairman for the group is scheduled 
for this meeting. Mr. Misenheimer’s term expires on the 
meeting date. 


Draper To Reopen Standard Looms Plant 

Spartanburg, S. C.—-Anouncement of plans for reopen- 
ing the former plant of Standard Looms, Inc., now owned 
b ythe Draper Corporation, was made here by E. N. Dar- 
rin, vice-president of the latter firm. 

It is expected that the plant will be put in operation the 
latter part of September, according to the announcement 
which also stated that Walter M. Brice, Jr., has been 
appointed superintendent. 

Necessary raw materials have been ordered, it was said, 
and certain new and modern equipment is being installed. 

The announcment was made as follows: 

“It is expected that the plant formerly known as Stand- 
ard Looms, Inc., and now owned by the Draper Corpora- 
tion, will be put into operation the latter part of Septem- 
ber. The necessary raw materials have been ordered and 
certain new and modern equipment is being instaled. All 
the patterns formerly used at this plant have been re- 
placed by new Draper patterns. 

“Walter M. Brice, Jr., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of this plant.” 


August Rayon Deliveries At Peak 


Domestic rayon yarn shipments during August gained 
sharply over those for the preceding month to equal the 
previous monthly record established last January, ac- 
cording to the September issue of the Textile Organon, 
issued by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, The Or- 
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ganon’s index of shipments for August at 550 compared 
with 433 in July and a 1934 monthly average of 340. 


At the same time rayon yarn shipped in the last few 
months has been flowing freely into fabricating and con- 
suming channels, with particular emphasis on woven 
items because of high silk prices, and stocks, therefore, 
declined from the end of July to only a seven weeks’ 
supply at the end of Aufust, the Organon reports. 


“With bare minimum stocks in the nature of a three- 
four weeks’ supply, and with the active Fall season ahead, 
these end-of-August stocks are most reasonable in size,” 
in the opinion of the Organon. In view of these favorable 
demand and consumption statistics, the industry was able 
on August 8th to raise viscose rayon prices two cents a 
pound, the textile paper reports. 


Consumption of other textile materials also tended to 
show improvement, according to the Organon’s figures. 
Estimates for August consumption of cotton are placed at 
440,000 bales compared with 391,771 bales in July and 
385,946 bales in June, with the probability of further 
future improvement in the demand for American cotton 
both at home and abroad as the result of the new cotton 
loan plan. Wool consumption has held up well with the 
weekly rate of apparel class wool consumption, clean 
basis, for the four weeks June 30th to July 27th at S,- 
894,000 pounds, showing a 4 per cent gain over the pre- 
vious weekly rate of 5,677,000 pounds. 


Silk deliveries to mills during August at 41,715 bales 
although substantially above the 1934 monthly average 
of 38,476 bales, declined under July, 1935, shipments of 
44,166 bales. These data have, however, been influenced 
substantially by re-exports of silk to Canada. 


“It will be remembered,’ the Organon states, “that in 
late July Canada announced an increased tariff duty on 
Japanese raw silk to be effective August 5th. The official 
figure for silk re-exports from the United States during 
July is 8,613 bales, which should be deducted from the 
44,166 bales July delivery figure to give 35,553 bales act- 
ually delivered to strictly American mills during July. 
Estimates of August re-exports are smaller and average 
about 4,000 bales.” 


Sports Outing for Yarn Association 
The annual sports outing of the Carolina Yarn Asso- 
ciation will be held at Pinehurst, N. C., on November Ist 
and 2nd, it was decided at.a meeting held in Charlotte on 
Monday. The Association has for several years past held 
a golf tournament for members and guests. 


In addition to golf, this year’s meeting will feature 
skeet shooting, horseback riding and other sports availa- 
ble at Pinehurst. 

At Tuesday’s meeting the programs of the various 
committee chairmen were discussed and approved. Chair- 
men are: Sam Diggle, tournament; Harry Dalton, invita- 
tion; R. D. Howerton, entertainment; and N. P. Mur- 
phy, prizes. 

Officers are Bruce Giffin, Charlotte, president; Henry 
Stokes, Charlotte, vice-president; K. C. Loughlin, Char- 
lotte, secretary, and J. R. Morton, Greensboro, treasurer. 


OBITUARY 
LON FRANKLIN 


Anderson, S. C.—Lon Franklin, a former overseer at 
the Gossett Mills, was killed in an automobile accident in 
Washington, D.C. He had been making his home in that 
city for some time. Funeral services were held here. 
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Answers Questions Carding 


In our issue of last week we published a number of 
questions on carding which were sent in by two of our 
readers. One was signed “Card Troubles” and the other 
signed “Anxious.” 

We will be glad to have a large number of readers take 
part in this discussion and letters on the subject will be 
welcomed. 

Below we are publishing several answers to the ques- 
tions. —Editor. 


Answer To Card Troubles 


Editor: 


Replying to the question asked by “Card Troubles” in 
the issue of September 5th, I respectively submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Question—-When a doffer comb band has been broken 
for some time, what makes the little balls that come out 
in the web? 


Answer—The doffer ceases to function, hence an excess 
of cotton fills the cylinder clothing. A rolling action is 
set up. This creates the so-called cotton balls mentioned. 
Replace the band. Strip the cylinder. The card will 
operate properly, if in good condition. 

Question—-How long would the card continue to make 
them if it were not stripped? 

Answer—tIndefinitely, because if the cylinder wire is 
loaded and the doffer started, the mechanical movements 
continually present a loaded surface to the chopping edge 
of the doffer blade, which is really a continuation of the 
rolling action, rather than one of stripping the cotton 
freely from the cylinder into a deb. 


Question—-Why does a soft place, usually on the outer 
edge of the cylinder, fill up with cotton sooner than the 
rest of the card? 


Answer—Soft places on the selvage denote loose cloth- 
ing, not rigidly fixed tight like the central portions. It is 
therefore irregular. Naturally, an uneven distribution 
could be expected on the edge. Sometimes laps are un- 
even, with a greater portion of cotton on either end and 
when fed to the card, always tend toward the selvage of 
the card. 


Question—-Can a card actually manufacture some of 
the neps that worry us? 


Answer—A card can manufacture a form of so-called 
nep, if not in perfect mechanical condition, and if the set- 
tings are not right for the staple or nature of the cotton 
being carded. The question is difficult, because of lack 
of description. | 


Question—Has anyone who uses oil on the cotton no- 
ticed that the card cylinder fills up more quickly with the 
dust and fly that it keeps down? 


Answer—We have used the original oiling system for 
more than three years constantly on raw white cotton, 
dyed stock, making yarns from 20s to 60s, using various 
grades and staple stock from % to 1 5/16. When first 
applied we noticed the top strips darkened to some extent. 
An investigation proved that this was caused by a clean- 
ing action of the lubricant used for spraying. Our cards 
had run many years without oil and when started the ac- 
cumulation of a wax of gummy formation of black dirt, 
embedded in the pickers and cards seemed to dissolve. 
After awhile this condition cleared up. Our cards now 
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run satisfactorily. The clothing and wire has since con- 
tinued clean and bright, free from rust, even where a 
humidifier is located directly above and where we had 
trouble with the cards before starting the oil. 


Question—When using oiled cotton do the little ends 
of seed and seed coats stay in the cylinder wire better or 
do they slip off into the doffer more freely? 


Answer—We have a minimum of mote trash entering 
the laps, due to an effective cleaning system. On the 
pickers where the oil is applied, we noticed the beater 
waste particularly. Large balls or neps, especially on 
colored stock, usually rolled or wound into a ball-like for- 
mation about the size of a field pea to some as large as a 
marble, were more open, loose and softer when oil is used. 
In this respect we recovered much good fibre, because of 
this action of the oiled cotton. We have had to change 
the settings on the cards, including the doffer, depending 
on the cotton and other conditions, but in no case can we 
attribute it to the use of oil. We have no static electric- 
ity, which in our mill did seem to aid the formation of 
curled or neppy cotton. Tesis made since using the oil 
do not show dirt or short fibre held in, as our weights 
check with former tests without the oiling process. We 
are not bothered with seed coats at the doffer; it is set to 
knock them out.’ It took us some time to learn how to 
run oil in the mill. When trouble came my carder, at 
times, suspected the oil, but we found adjustments are 
necessary, together with patience. I can state we did not 
expect oil to do mechanica) work and our cleaning and 
carding system we consider second to none. 

Bs: 


Answer To Anxious 


Editor: 


On page 14 of the September 5th issue of the Builetin, 
there appears a question on cards asked by “Anxious.’ 
He wants information as to how he may reduce the fly. 

If he will back his mote knife brackets off to a point 
where he can angle his top mote knife to an angle of 70 
degrees from a dead level and then set both knives as 
close as he can, I believe he will see a big difference. If 
it helps his trouble any or doesn’t, I would like to see a 
line about it in this column of the Bulletin. 

Try. 


Editor: 


In reference to questions by “Anxious,” my experience 
teaches me that there are several things to be considered 
to reduce fly on a card. First to be considered is the 
licker-in. It should be kept the same diameter as the 
shop makes it so it will fit the circle of the licker-in screen. 
Also the licker-in wire has lots to do with it. A fine 
tooth wire with more teeth per inch will make less fly. 

The next to be considered is the setting of the screens. 
The top back cylinder screen should be raised as high as 
you can get it without rubbing and set at this point to 
12-1000 of an inch. The licker-in screen that joins to 
the cylinder screen should be set to 7-1000 of an inch to 
the licker-in to prevent the air from passing between the 
licker-in and screen. Set the toe of the licker-in screen 
next to mote knife % of an inch. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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SULFOGENE’ BRILLIANT BLUE 56 


THE NEWEST DU PONT SULFUR BLUE 


HIS new dye is a green, bright type of Sulfur 
(iba that is equally good used as a self-shade, 
or in combination for various shades of blues on raw 
stock and yarns, for ginghams and chambrays. It has 
2xcellent solubility, slow exhaustion, normal rate of 
oxidation and generally good fastness. Because of 
these properties, Sulfogene* Brilliant Blue 5G is par- 
ticularly desirable for application in closed type 
circulating machines. It insures perfectly level and 


uniform results. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... 
Other Countries in Postal Union__.__. .. 400 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Usual Result 


A REPORT of the settlement of the strike at the 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company says: 

Under the terms of the agreement, 65 strikers will be 
put back to work next week, 50 during October and 50 
during each ensuing month until all of the strikers not 
accused of violence have been reinstated. 

The entire settlement of this, as in almost 
every other strike, seems to be based upon an 
effort to get the mills to take back those who 
walked out. 

What is to be gained by a strike if it finally 
simmers down to an effort to force the mills to 
take back those of the strikers who were not 
guilty of violence? 


There was no legitimate excuse for the walk- 
out of several hundred employees at the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company. Those who walked 
out lost seven weeks of badly needed wages. 

One woman lost her life and several received 
wounds. 


Some who were guilty of violence will never 
work again in the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Unless they disguise their identity they 
will never again work in any cotton mill. 

Those who were not guilty of violence will get 
their jobs back as soon as there are vacancies. 


They will return at the same wages and the 
same working conditions as when they walked 
out. 


If they had not left their machines they would 
now be in exactly the same place as when they 
get back, but with the seven weeks’ wages which 
they lost. 

For several weeks after the general textile 
strike last September the entire fight of the union 
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leaders was to force the mills to take back those 
who went out on the strike. 

There were constant arguments and many 
hearings during which efforts were made to dis- 
prove charges of violence or disorders against 
those seeking re-employment. 


What is the use of listening to the professional 
labor leaders and going out on a strike if you are 
later to spend days in an effort to force the mills 
to allow you to return to the machines which you 
left? 


If some of the employees of the Pelzer Man- 
ufacturing Company thought that they had a 
grievance, it would have been a simple matter to 
have asked the general superintendent for a 
hearing and we have not the slightest doubt that 
the hearing would have been granted and that if 
their cause was just, there would have been ad- 
justment. 


It seems to us extremely foolish to walk out 
under the leadership or orders of some profes- 
sional labor leader who gets his living out of 
money he collects from cotton mill people, and 
then spend days trying to get back into the 
mills. 


It is even more foolish to be guilty of violence 
and disorders in trying to prevent, those em- 
ployees who refused to strike, from exercising 
their constitutional right to enter their chosen 
places of employment. 


A man is in an awkward position who pro- 
claims that he is a free man and has a right to 
strike and then blocks the way of another man 
who wishes to work. 

What was gained by the general strike in Sep- 
tember, 1934? 


Absolutely nothing. Those who lost their jobs 
by reason of disorders in which they participated, 
say that less than nothing was gained. 


What has been gained by the Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company strike? 


Absolutely nothing. 


When mill employees have grievances they 
can and should go to the mill management for a 
hearing and the hearing should be granted. 


If such a policy were generally adopted there 
would be few strikes. 

John Peele, the former printer and the other 
printers who are getting nice salaries, while run- 
ning the textile unions in South Carolina, would 
object to such a plan because their living depends 
upon fomenting strikes, but it would greatly 
benefit the mill employees. 


The taxpayers also have an interest because it 
is stated that it cost the State of South Carolina 
$24,300 to keep the National Guardsmen at 
Pelzer. 
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Labor and Interstate Commerce 


HAIRMAN J. WARREN MADDEN, of the new 
Labor Relations Board, said in a recent 
statement: 

The board’s powers are expressly limited to the preven- 
tion of unfair labor practices “affecting commerce,’ and 
“commerce” is expressly defined as interstate or foreign 
commerce, except as to territories and the District of 
Columbia. 

The consequence of these limitations set by the Consti- 
tution upon the powers of Congress, and by the terms of 
the act itself, is that the powers of the board will not ap- 
ply to a number of situations where there are unfair labor 
practices, but where these practices do not affect nor tend 
to create a situation which will affect the free flow of 
commerce. 

If a mill decreased the pay of Tom Jones from 
$16 to $14 per week, or if they required him to 
work 42 instead of 40 hours, would that be ob- 
structing the “free flow of commerce?” 

If they refused to employ Jim Smith because 
he belonged to a labor union, would that obstruct 
the “‘free flow of commerce?” 

We are not advocating any of the above, but 
just can not see how such acts would be obstruct- 
ing the “free flow of commerce.” 


Commerce would flow just the same whether 
those engaged in the manufacture of the goods 
were paid $14 or $16, worked 40 or 42 hours or 
belonged to the United Textile Workers or that 
famous organization, “The Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise.” 

We can see no reason why any cotton mill 
should heed any order issued by the new Labor 
Relations Board. 


Chinese Ordered to Wear Clothes 


W E note with interest the following cable: 


Canton; China, Sept. 1.—The government inaugurated 
today a rigorous dress reform ostensibly designed to dis- 
cipline “exhibitionist flappers.” 

Authorities decreed that sleeves must extend below the 
elbows and dresses below the knees. Long pants were 
required to be worn with slit skirts of native materials. 
The latter requirement was caused partly by a moral 
crusade of shocked citizens who complained that women 
were slitting their skirts to reveal bare thighs. 

The extra clothing degree was also motivated by the 
necessity of finding a market for the recently built gov- 
ernment textile factory. 

Government servants and students were ordered to 
wear uniforms and men were forbidden to appear on the 
Streets coatless or wearing pajamas. 


Recalling the old saying that “if every China- 
man would add one inch to his shirt there would 
be prosperity in the cotton textile industry in 
America,” we observe that the above regulations 
mean much more than one inch on the shirts. 
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Rulers may, however, order women to wear 
more clothes, but we have never seen one get 
away with it and we have the idea Chinese wo- 
men will still wear slits or abbreviated skirts if 
they are the style in China. 


The Business Cycle 


N the weekly bulletin of the Brookmire Eco- 

nomic Service there is a theoretical but very 
interesting discussion of the business cycle cov- 
ering prosperity and depressions. 


They take the position that there are six stages 
of the business cycle, prosperity; boom; strained 
credit; collapse; depression; revival. And re- 
peat. 

New conditions have a new influence, and pro- 
duce yet another set of circumstances; and so 
the process goes cumulatively on until at last the 
original economic conditions, with only minor 
variations, are once more repeated; and the 
cycle repeats. Thus, 

Prosperity breeds strain. 

Strain breeds collapse. 

Collapse breeds nervousness and general depression. 

Depression itself breeds healthier conditions. 

Healthier conditions give rise to confidence. 

Confidence improves; revival begins. 

It gains momentum, through credit expansion. 

Eventually revival leads to prosperity. 

Prosperity develops into over-confidence and boom. 

New strains develop. 

Ultimately collapse eventuates, and the whole 
cycle repeats, with only minor variations or, at 
least, that is what the Brookmire Service asserts. 


Labor Union Opposition 
Ineffective 


W* have often called attention to the fact that 
labor union leaders control very few votes 
and that very seldom have they been able to 
elect or defeat any candidate. 


This has again been demonstrated in a munici- 
pal election at Macon, Ga., where J. Ralph Gay, 
organizer for the United Textile Workers, set 
out to defeat Mayor Herbert Smart for re-elec- 
tion. Mayor Smart won the election with a ma- 
jority of 1,526 out of a total vote of 5,500. 


The truth is that, in the ranks of those who 
are nominally members of the union, there are 
many who are good citizens and interested in 
good and honest government. 


Such men quietly decide for themselves how 
they shall vote and pay no attention to the or- 
ders of a professional organizer like J. Ralph 
Gay. 
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BLOW -OUT 
Protection FREE 


Don’t take chances 
— Get Life - Saver 
Golden Ply Blow-out 
Protection. 


Wouldn’t you like 
tires that make you 
three times safer from 
dangerous, high speed 
blow-outs — give you 
months more safe mile- 
age—and yet cost no 
more than other stand- 
ard tires? 


e Then let your Good- 
rich dealer equip your 


car with Goodrich Safety 
Silvertowns. Silvertowns are 
the only tires in the world 
with the amazing Life-Saver 
Golden Ply that gives real 
blow-out protection. 


See your Goodrich 
Dealer for bargain 
prices on Goodrich 
Double-Cured Cav- 
aliers and Goodrich 
Certified Command- 
ers. Priced to your 
Pocket -book. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Fourth and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. 
“Makers of Over 32,000 Rubber Products” 
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Mill News Items 


Hemp, N. C.—The Pinehurst Silk Mills are installing 
364 additional dobby looms. The mill has been operat- 
ing 456 looms. 


Mooresvi_tte, N. C.—The Cascade Rayon Mills are 
installing 164 additional looms. The present equipment 
consists of 246 looms. 


East Monpo, N. C.—The Superior Yarn Mills have 
just completed the overhauling of their spinning, the work 
having been done by Walker Engineering Co., Inc., tex- 
tile engineers, of Gastonia, N. C. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—-J. Foster Barnwell, general manager 
of the Abbeville Cotton Mills, has stated that after several 
meetings of the mill directors regarding the financial con- 
dition of the mills and considering the apparently un- 
avoidable losses from the attempt to manufacture cotton 
goods, it has been decided to abandon the further man- 
ufacture of such goods and turn entirely to the manufac- 
ture of rayon products, as recently reported. 

Steps have been taken for training, at once, the present 
mill employees in the manufacture of rayon fabrics; a 
competent demonstrator of the process has been assigned 
to Abbeville, where a large number of employees may 
learn the business. Others who cannot be taught at Abbe- 
ville will be given instruction in one of the plants of 
Deering, Milliken Company, located at Greenville. The 
necessary changes in machinery have been uathorized and 
will be speedily made. 

The Abbeville Mills were established in 1898 and at 


first manufactured unbleached cotton sheetings designed 
for markets of the Far East. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Full time operations have been 
resumed in the mills of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company. 

These plants are White Oak Cotton Mills, Proximity 
Mills and Proximity Print Works, in which a curtailment 
schedule had been effective since about the middle of last 
April. The work week now embraces 40 hours instead of 
32 as in the past five months. 

At White Oak the carding and spinning departments 
already were operating with two shifts of 32 hours each 
week and now the members of each shift work 40 hours a 
week. About one-half of the looms at Proximity Mills 
were being operated by two shifts, and there is also an 
increase of eight hours a week in the operating time of 
each of the shifts. Similar increases in the work week 
elsewhere in the mills, at White Oak and Proximity, be- 
came effective this week. 

At Revolution Cotton Mills, also constituting part of 
the Cone Mills here, full time operations have been in 
progress heretofore, so there is no change in the schedule 
there. Two shifts of 40 hours each are on the job at 
Revolution. 

During the first week in August all of the Cone Mills 
here completely suspended operations, permitting the 
employees to have a summer vacation. 

In the four plants approximately 4,500 workers are em- 
ployed. 

The increase in operating time is regarded as a very 
wholesome development. Cotton textile men generally 
have recently observed a better feeling in the industry: 


indications of general improvement in the business have 
been noted. 
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Mill News Items 


Macon, Ga—The Bibb Manufacturing Company 
placed orders with Borne, Scrymser Company for their 
improved equipment for treating cotton. 


RockincHam, N. C.—Hannah-Pickett Mills No. 1 are 
completing the overhauling of their entire spinning, the 
work being done by a crew of Walker Engineering Co., 
Inc., textile engineers, of Gastonia, N. C. 


Cotumst1a, S. C——The State Tax Commission took 
under advisement requests of the Alice Mills, of Easley, 
the Arkwright Mills, of Spartanburg, the Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills, of Greenville, and the Easley Mills, of Easley, 
for revisions of their 1935 property tax assessments. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—A plant addition costing $50,- 
000 that will result in the addition of 175 employees and 
boost of about $12,000 a month in the payroll is the plan 
of expansion worked out by Vance Knitting Company. 

The addition to the present plant will be 50x150 feet, 
three stories in height, built of brick and steel. The two 
buildings now in.use are 40 by 90 and 50 by 100. The 
new unit will adjoin these. 

The firm now employs about 200 persons and already 
has a monthly payroll of approximately $12,000. 

Machinery for the plant has been purchased from May 
Hosiery Mills of Burlington. The firm will continue to 
manufacture seamless hosiery for women, the machines 
being for this type of work. 

[t is also said a tie-up has been affected with the May 
Hosiery Mills selling organization in New York which 
provides for the Burlington selling agency to dispose of 
most of the Vance Knitting Company’s product. 

Vance Fulp is president and J. J. Griffith is secretary 
and treasurer of the firm. The mill has been operating 
since 1920, 

Other enlargements have been made recently at Ker- 
nersville. The AdamsMillis Company not long ago in- 
creased the number of employees from 275 to 575 with 
an approximate gain in payroll. The Southern Silk Mills 
recently moved their plant and executives offices from 
Greensboro to Kernersville. This mill has about 175 on 
the payroll. 


GGEENVILLE, S. C.—Federal Judge H. H. Watkins 
signed an order in the U. S. District Court here sanction- 
ing a $275,000 loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by the Chesnee Mills, of Chesnee, 5S. C., 
which filed a petition for reorganization under Section 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. The order stated that the 
plan submitted by John A. Law, president of the Chesnee 
concern, is equitable and does not discriminate unfairly 
in favor of any class of creditors or stockholders; that it 
complies with the National Bankruptcy Act, and that it 
had been accepted on behalf of creditors holding more 
than two- thirds the amount of claims which have been 
allowed. 

The plan of reorganization will go into effect at once, 
the order stated. Of the $275,000 to be loaned by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the RFC will re- 
serve funds sufficient to liquidate the processing taxes due 
Federal authorities by the mill. Judge Watkins stated 
that while his order confirmed the reorganization plan, it 
did not reserve jurisdiction over this proceeding for the 
purpose of judging the validity of the Government’s claim 
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THE TAPER OF THE CONE 


Universal’s new paper cone winder has 
the patented “Rotating Traverse” which 
also 


1) builds cones free from “carpet-bottoms.” 
It rolls—does not rub—the yarn, and the 
whiskers become part of the yarn, adding 
to its strength and finish. 

2) eliminates slip drums and avoids the 


chance of nipping the yarn between slip 
and driving drum. 


Write for “Roto-Koner” bulletin 
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against the mill for processing taxes accruing up to Sep- 
tember Ist. 

He said that in the event the AAA processing tax is 
held constitutional, the RFC shall pay over to the United 
States the amount retained by it for this purpose. If the 
tax is held illegal, this money will be paid to the Chesnee 
Mills. 


The funds to be borrowed by the Chesnee concern will 
be divided so as to give $50,000 for additional working 
capital, $70,000 for taxes, claims and expenses of receiv- 
ership, and $155,000, minus the amount due for process- 
ing taxes, for the settlement with creditors. 


Total indebtedness of the plant is listed at $660,005. 
Under the reorganization plan notes and accounts payable 
will be divided into two classes. Creditors having claims 
exceeding $600 will receive as nearly 40 per cent of their 
claims as possible, 25 per cent of which will be in cash. 
Creditors with claims under $600 will receive 50 per cent 
of their claims in cash as full settlement. 


Cotton Crop Forecast Is 11,489,000 Bales 


An 11,489,000-bale cotton crop this year was predicted 
September 9th by the Department of Agriculture, repre- 
senting a reduction of 309,000 bales from the estimate a 
month ago. 

The Department said the drop was due largely to insect 
damage and continued dry weather. 

Most of the reduction was predicted for Texas, where 
the forecast was 384,000 bales less than a month ago. A 
decline of 59,000 bales was shown for Oklahoma, only 
moderate changes were indicated for other States. 

Declining to comment for publication, high farm offi- 
cials apparently were pleased with the indicated smaller 
crop. 

The price dropped somewhat when the August Ist esti- 
mate exceeded most private reports by several hundred 
thousand bales. 

The Bankhead allotment for the nation this year is 
10,500,000 bales. Producers must pay a ginning tax of 
six cents a pound on all cotton ginned in excess of the 
Bankhead crop-production control allotments. 

The indicated crop this year is 1,853,000 bales more 
than the 1934 production. However, it is 3,177,000 bales 
less than the avverage production in the five-year period, 
1928-1932. 

A month ago a crop of 11,798,000 bales was indicated. 
Last year’s production was 9,636,559 bales and the 1933 
crop totalled 13,047,262 bales. 

Ginnings of this year’s crop to September Ist was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau as 1,132,739 running bales, 
counting round as half bales. To that date last year gin- 
nings were 1,402,845 and two years ago, 1,396,139 bales. 

The condition of the crop September Ist was 64.5 per 
cent of normal, compared with 73.6 a month ago, 53.8 a 
year ago, and 59.2, the 1924-33 average. 

Indicated yield per acre is 192.0 pounds, compared 
with 198.3 a month ago, 170.9 a year ago and 177.1, the 
1924-33 average. 

The indicated abandonment of acreage after July Ist 
was reported as 1.8 per cent, compared with 2.4 per cent, 
the 1925-34 average. Cotton in cultivation July Ist was 
29,166,000 acres, and the area remaining September Ist 
for harvest is 28,652,000 acres. The area picked last year 
was 26,987,000 acres. 

The condition of the crop September Ist and indicated 
production by States follow: 

Virginia, condition 78 per cent of a normal, and indi- 
cated production, 33,000 bales; North Carolina, 74 and 
613,000; South Carolina, 67 and 739,000; Georgia, 69 
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and 1,031,000; Florida, 72 and 29,000; Missouri, 72 and 
221,000; Tennessee, 64 and 373,000; Alabama, 68 and 
996,000; Mississippi, 65 and 1,239,000; Louisiana, 64 
and 604,000; Texas, 61 and 3,467,000; Oklahoma, 58 
and 768,000; Arkansas, 61 and 823,000; New Mexico, 88 
and 90,000; Arizona, 92 and 127,000; California, 82 
and 225,000; all other States, 73 and 11,000; lower Cali- 
fornia (old Mexico), not included in California nor in 
United States total, 62 and 50,000. 


Total ginnings prior to September Ist were 1,132,739. 

Ginnings prior to September Ist by States were: 

Alabama, 163,382 running bales; Arizona, 2,634; Ar- 
kansas, 12,227; California, 493; Florida, 10,329; Geor- 
gia, 258,650; Louisiana, 107,022; Mississippi, 149,297; 
South Carolina, 46,250; Texas, 381,845; all other States, 
610. 

The Department predicted a slight decrease from the 
August forecast in the average yield of lint cotton per 
acre. The estimate per acre was 192 pounds compared 
with a forecast of 198.3 pounds on August Ist. The yield 
per acre in 1934 was 170.9 pounds and the average for the 
ten-yearer period, 1924-1933, was 177.1 pounds. 

The Department estimated that 1.8 per cent of the 
acreage in cotton on July Ist has been abandoned, leav- 
ing 28,652,000 acres for harvest. In preparation of the 
August Ist report, the Department used the ten-year 
acerage abandonment of 2.4 per cent. 

Officials said details of the administration’s new loan- 
subsidy financing plan for cotton farmers this year has 
not yet been finally approved, but should be known prob- 
ably this week. 


World’s Cotton Use Above Year Ago 


World cotton consumption for the season ended July 
31, 1935, totalled 24,416,000 bales against 23,588,000 
bales last year, according to the International Cotton 
Federation’s annual statistics. The most striking feature 
was the big decline in consumption of American cotton 
which aggregated 10,582,000 bales, a decrease of 1,627,- 
000 bales from last year. 

Large increases were recorded in consumption of East 
Indian cotton totalling 5,599,000, a gain of 1,017,000 
bales over last year. Egyptian cotton consumption to- 
talled 1,084,000 bales, an increase of 122,000 bales over 
last year. Labelled sundries amounted to 6,881,000 bales, 
a rise of 1,316,000. These totals all exclude Germany, 
which forwarded no returns. American cotton exports to 
Germany for the year ended July 31, 1935, amounted to 
446,704 bales against 1,433,228 for the previous season. 

Total world mill stocks of all cottons, excluding Ger- 
many, as of July 31st, last, amounted to 4,561,000 bales 
against 5,120,000 a year ago. Of this total 1,654,000 was 
American against 2,187,000 last season. 

World’s total spindles on July 3lst, last, numbered 
aby a as compared with 155,061,000 in January, 
ast. 

The New York Cotton Exchange Service tentatively 
estimates consumption of cotton in Germany during the 
1934-35 season as comprising 371,000 running bales of 
American cotton and 597,000 running bales of foreign 
cotton, making a total of 968,000 running bales of all 
cottons. If these estimates are added to the returns of 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
for the world exclusive of Germany, it is found that the 
estimated world consumption of cotton in the 1934-35 
season as thus computed is 11,223,000 running bales of 
American cotton and 14,161,000 running bales of foreign 
cotton, making a total of 25,384,000 running bales of all 
kinds of cotton, compared with 25,512,000 a year ago. » 
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Courtesy of The French Line 


The NORMANDIE—Iargest, fastest and most magnificent of 
ships—is today’s greatest expression of shipbuilding science 


learned through centuries of experience. 


STEIN HALL have manufactured textile gums and dex- 
trines since 1866, and as a result of many years of experi- 
ence are today supplying the industry with products which 


are scientifically the “last word”. 


There are Stein Hall gums and dextrines for all types of 
printing and finishing, insuring maximum results and ut- 


most economy. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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The Fall Outlook 


(Continued from Page 5) 


outlook has not been written with an idea that 
an overdose of optimism would be a good idea 
at this time, but rather to show that there is a 
good deal of sound reasoning behind the view 
that the mills are in for a season of pretty active 
business. 


This is not written with any idea that the tex- 
tile mills have shaken loose from all the troubles 
that have been besetting them for some time. 
The processing tax is still a long way from being 
settled and has unquestjonably been holding 
back business in a number of quarters. And 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to just how 
the government cotton loan plan is going to 
affect the prices of the raw material that the 
mills use. But in spite of these things, the pres- 
ent outlook looks good. 


All in all, business and industry appear headed 
into a period of good fall activity and advancing 
prices. Now that Congress has gotten from 
under its “must” (or mussed) program, the 
chances for just plain ordinary good business are 
a lot more hopeful than they have been in a long 
time. 


Plain Talk On Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 12) 


that our products may compete with the world products. 

What chance have we of retaining a superficial position 
against the wage scales of the Japanese which approxi- 
mate only 10 per cent of our own high wage scales? A 
great industrial engineer recently told me that we are 
facing the necessity of a shrinkage of 25 per cent in 
American spindles. Such a shrinkage will involve a re- 
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duction in employment, and all of our superficial efforts 
cannot avoid it. 

Had the NRA succeeded 100 per cent as a nationalistic 
program, it would by the same degree have completely 
defeated an international program, and the world is en- 
tirely too small for the United States to live to itself. 
Industrially and agriculturally we are stepping aside to- 
day and gracefully turning over our erstwhile profitable 
business to our foreign competitors. All of this we are 
doing in an ill-advised effort, encompassed by the new 
sociology, designed superficially to help the working 
classes of people. 

We, as Rotarians and citizens of South Carolina and 
of the United States, should help the working classes of 
people. We should sponsor an increase of the income of 
the farmer and of the workers in the industrial sections. 
Both are essential to our prosperity, but we can’t accom- 
plish the job superficially. It can only be accomplished 
by an acceptance of personal responsibility by each indi- 
vidual farmer and worker, and by the development of 
markets for the products which they make. The sooner 
we as citizens and as educators apply ourselves assidu- 
ously to squelch the many-headed demon of the new so- 
ciology every time he shows himself, the sooner and the 
more constructivvly will we serve our great democracy. 

We need more church colleges that teach commonsense 
and Christianity, along with their education. We need 
more Rotary Clubs to keep their feet on the ground and 
preach commonsense to the people. We need more states- 
men, who are not so much concerned with votes as they 
are with the development of the future, as well as the 
present, of the masses of the people. Altogether we need 
less hysteria and more solid determination to build rather 
than to destroy. 


Conditioning Waste Stocks 


New York.—The Borde Sc rymser Company announces 
an automatic mechanical method of conditioning various 
waste stocks, such as comber waste and especially gar- - 
netted stocks for moisture regains. It is stated this new 
method adds materially to the value of the stocks for 
carding and spinning purposes, in addition to the moisture 


It Boils Thin! 


C. B. ILER, C. 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION-—USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 


Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 
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control. The past few months have shown a decided 
interest along this line in textile manufacturing. Re- 
worked stocks of this nature have always been difficult to 
run, usually addition of good grade cotton was necessary 
to effect satisfactory carding and spinning. 


Answers To Questions On Carding 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Next get the right angle on mote knife which you will 
not find the same on any two cards unless they are all 
perfectly level. Set top mote knife to licker-in 27-1000 
of an inch and bottom 22-1000 of an inch. If you will 
experiment with a card and follow the above suggestions 
you can soon tell how you can reduce or increase your fly 
and have each card making the same grade of fly. 

A card setter should know each card if he has been on 
the job any length of time and how to adjust each card to 
produce the quality that is wanted. CARDER. 


Answers Both Letters 


Editor: 


In regard to two letters, asking questions on carding, I 
give what information I can. 


FIRST LETTER—-SOME QUESTIONS ON CARD 
TROUBLES 


Question 1—When doffer comb. band has been broken. 
this causes stretch in band, causing doffer comb to run 
irregular speed. This is what causes the little balls, the 
cylinder flats and doffer become full of this rolled or 
ground up fiber. When this is found, card should be 
stripped out with roller at once. If not it will continue 
to make these balls for several hours or until all of this 
has worked out of cylinders. 


Question 2—-Soft places on edge of cylinder come from 
grease or oil, works out of cylinder bearing around cylin- 
der to clothing. This grease or gum causes wire to fill up. 
To overcome this have cylinder bearing wiped off once 
weekly, have loose end redrawn and keep bearing clean 
on outside. 


Card can make neps because of dull wire, card in need 
of stripping, doffer set too far away from cylinder, slack 
doffer band, loose clothing, stray wire on taper not prop- 
erly cut, front or back plate too close to flats causing wire 
to become loose in flats, back plate too far from flats 
will cause flats to fill up. 


Question 3—If too much oil is used, cylinder flats and 
doffer will fill up. When using oil cards should be strip- 
ped more often. 


SECOND LETTER—FLY WASTE ON CARDS 


Question 1—To reduce white cotton in motes on cards 
try these settings: Screen under licker-in should be set 
to 17, if screen is smooth and not bruised, this will stop 
your trouble there. Large screen under cylinder set back 
at licker-in at 10 the middle to 29, front at doffer to 
button on gauge. 


Question 2—You should keep your card sliver as clean 
as possible regardless of number you run. Of course, if 
you can cut down on production on cards due to finer 
numbers, you will be able to clean it better for it gets 
more carding. H. G. H. 
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To Protect Wool Of Sheep 


Brisbane, Australia.—Covering sheep with rugs to pro- 
duce cleaner wool and to speed up the fattening process is 
the subject of experiments at present being conducted in 
Australia. 

According to J. Henshaw Jackson, well-known in the 
wool trade of South Australia, rugging prevents dust and 
burr from getting into the wool, and also, by keeping the 
sheep warm, makes the animal get fat more quickly. 

A leading grazier in the Ealtbush country of. South 
Australia has ordered 300 rugs with which he proposes to 
try the experiment. 


| LOOM PICKERS and 
|_ LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND co. 


- 


BROOKMIRE 


Oo 


announces with great pleasure that 
MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS 


has become associated with them as 


Economic Advisor 


Major Angas enjoys an international! reputation for 
his accurate economic forecasts. One of his best 
known books—The Coming American Boom—writ- ) 
ten from London, in July, 1934, accurately projected 

the future for the American stock market. Other | 
volumes over the past fifteen years have been 
equally correct in their predictions. Major Angas’ 
views will be issued by Brookmire in A special 
bulletin (The Commentator) the announcement 
issue of which will be mailed upon request. 


Write for Bulletin K-15 


BROOK MIRE CORPORATION | 
551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Abbott Machine Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


American CGyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 


American Moistening Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Inc. 


Bahnson Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 

Bancroft Belting Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Mrookmire. 

Brown, David ot 

Brown, D. P. & Co. 

Putterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
—C— 


Campbell, John & Co. 

(‘arolina Refractories Co 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Ciba Co... Ine. 

(lark Publishing Co 

(‘linton Co 

Commercial Credit Co. 
Commercial Factors Corp. 

(‘orn Products Refining (Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Curran & Barry 

Ring Traveler Co 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 
Deering. Milliken & Co., Ine. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Drake Corp. 
Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros 
Dunkel & Co... Paul R. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. & 


Co. 


Katon, Paul B. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Enka, American 


Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. _. 


Garland Mig. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Blectric Co. . 
General Electric 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Goodrich. B. F & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 


H & B American Machine Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, B. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. 


Industrial Rayon C 


Jackson Lumberton Co. 
Jacobs, E. Mfg. Co., Inc.. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
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9 Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


U. S. Patent Office 


| 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
. 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 


and Spinning 


O. Box 974 


| Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ww 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
Cards, Spoolers, Twisters | 


WANTED—Small 
about 200 K.W 
best price. Address ‘‘L. 
tile Bulletin. 


engine and generator, 
Advise condition 
B.,.” care 


and 
Tex- 


W AN TED—Superintendent for large 


iery mill. Must be 
ing and finishing. Address 
Mill,” care Textile Bulletin. 


hos- 


experienced in dye- 
“Hosiery 


Burlington, N. C. — Baker-Cam- 
mack Textile Company of Graham 
did not owe Brown Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., of this city, $3,100 for breach of 
contract, according to a verdict re- 
turned in the Superior Court in Gra- 


ham. 
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DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St.. 


Picker and Conveying Pipes 
A Specialty 


Charlotte, N.C. 


SEE 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CPARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPERRY FILTER 
PRESSES 


For Viscose and 


Rayon Liquors 


D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill. 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


COMPANY Int. 
82 WALL STREET 


' 
| 
| 
= | 
For Standard 
| HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
' 
— 
7 
| 7 
| 
| 
ARABIC | 
ame. 
| 
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Classitied Department 


FOR System com- 
lete. Latest t J son Automatic 
pray (41 heads), Gardner Denver 
Pump, Air Compressor directed con- 
nected, Automatic Foxboro Clock, and 
other parts to complete unit. If inter- 
ested, get in touch with Ridgeview 
Hosiery Mill Company, at Newton, N. 
c., at once, 


Need Help? 
| Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 


This Size Space $3.00 per 
insertion 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, with nearly 
twenty years’ experience, eight of which 
with Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
and at present employed, desires to 
make change. Thoroughly experienced 
in manufacturing of hose, Belda Ducks, 
Round Ducks, Cord and Tire Fabrics on 
both automatic and non-automatic 
looms. Also well experienced in general 
supervision of mill. I can furnish the 
highest of references. 35 years of age. 
If you can use a man of my qualifica- 
tions I can arrange to get away for per- 
sonal interview. Write to ‘“‘Weaver,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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Five Foster Model 30, 100 Spindle 
Tube Winders with coning attach- 
ments for two. All equipped with 
expansion spindles. 

Rocky Mount Mills, 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


| BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


Hoosac Case Filed 
In Supreme Court 


Washington.—The Government has 
filed the Hoosac Mills case in the 
United States Supreme Court for con- 


sideration when the court convenes 
on October 7th. 


The Deartment of Justice filed a 
writ of certiorari for review of the 
decision in the case of the United 
States vs. Butler, et al., receivers of 
the Hoosac Mills Corporation. 


This was the AAA cotton process- 
ing and floor stock tax case, reversed 
on July 15, 1935, in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit by a two-to-one decision after 
a Government victory in the district 
court. It involved the constitutional- 
ity of processing taxes imposed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


The filing of the petition will be de- 
ferred pending approval by the Presi- 
dent of the recently adopted amend- 
ments to the AAA Act. These, in the 
opinion of Government counsel, are 
pertinent in consideration of the ques- 
ion of delegation of legislative power. 


Unless the Supreme Court grants 
this writ the case will not be heard. 


Government’s time for filing the 
petition did not expire until October 
13th. But, since the respondent has 
twenty days after the filing of a peti- 
tion within which to answer, the early 
action was taken by the Government 
to insure that the question of certio- 
rari would be ready for the court’s 
Consideration on October 7th. 


World Consumption 
Of Cotton Forecast 


Washington.—The world supply of 
cotton probably will not be materially 
different this season than last, when 
it was 39,300,000 bales, since the 
probable increase in production this 
year may be offset by the reduction 
in carryover on August Ist, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
world cotton prospects. 


Despite unfavorable weather in 
many foreign producing countries it 
now appears that the total foreign 
acreage and production will be larger 
than last season. However, the world 
carryover of cotton on August Ist this 
year was about 2,900,000 bales less 
than on the same date a year ago. 


World consumption of all cotton in 
the season just ended was about the 
says, says the bureau, as in the pre- 
ceding season, and slightly more than 
the 10-year average. Consumption of 
American cotton ,however, decreased 
about 2,350,000 bales from the pre- 
ceding season, and was about 2,275,- 
000 bales less than average. 


Mill consumption of foreign 
growths increased about 2,350,000 
bales over 1933-34 and exceeded 
world consumption of American cot- 
ton by 2,800,000 bales. During the 
10 years ended 1932-33, world mill 
consumption of America had exceed- 
ed that of foreign growths by approx- 
imately 3,000,000 bales. 

Exports of American cotton during 
the season just ended totalled 4,800,- 
000 running bales, or about 2,700,000 
bales less than in the preceding year. 
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CONDITIONED 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 
by the 
Southern Railway 
System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool. Quiet. Delightful 
Comfort. free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ... A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On Sale Daily 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
214 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets henored in sleeping and parlor 
ears on payment of proper charges fot 
space occupied . .. ne surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 
Schedules 


LEAVE OHARLOTTE 


Ne, Ne, & Ne. 
PM. P.M. 6:15 P.M. 6:90 P.M. 


ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
AM. 4:66 A.M. 6:56 AM. 7:00 AM. 


ARRIVE NEW YORK 
6:50 A.M. 0:00 A.M. 11:58 AM. 11:58 AM. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


on Ne. 87 Ne. 

am. wie 68:30 AM. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 

PM. 5:46 P.M. 6:36 AM. 


Fer fares, sleeping car reservations and 
ether travel information, call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone %-3980 
BR. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4 Sou. Railway Pass. Station 
Phone %8-3351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


For Sale | 
— — 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
‘SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
| New York 


09 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago} 


'Neister Mutts Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
|66-68 Worth St. New York 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsomas Str. New Yorx 


DomeEsTic 


All Victor Ring Travelers, from the 


smallest to the largest, are temper- 


ed to “Take it."” Our modern equipment and our frequent 
laboratory tests assure this, and explains why they wear 
longer, stay on the rings and reduce ends-down. Gener- 
ous FREE SAMPLES supplied on request. State Sizes 
and Styles. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 


They’re Tough! 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Business in cotton goods last week was 
less active than during the preceding week, although sales 
were fairly large. The price situation remained firm 
despite the smaller volume. Prices on a number of lines, 
including printed percales, showed further advances. 
They sold well after the advances were put into effect. 

One of the largest sellers advances prices on ginghams, 
flannels and other fabrics and the higher prices were fol- 
lowed by other merchants. 

The larger business in print cloths, sheetings and other 
gray goods has left the mills with larger unfilled orders 
than they have had for some time. 

Carded broadcloth sales included good amounts of the 
112x60s at 934c, and there was some activity on 128x68s 
carded at 1034c, with several holding for llc. On 100x 
60s, there were scattered quick sales at 85¢c and the 80x 
60s were moved in small lots at 67a@c. Some business was 
done on 80x56s at 634c. 

Sheetings held quiet and prices were unchanged. Some 
moderate business had been done during the week, but 
sheetings lacked active support and production has con- 
tinued very low. If and when the bag trade resumes 
buying, most traders look for shortages in some of the 
more widely used constructions. 

In the fine goods division trading continued to lag and 
there was little or no inquiry for combed lawns. Some 
sellers have marked up prices and most mills consider the 
advances justified, but they have been unable to get suf- 
ficient inquiry to make the advances hold, with the result 
that goods were available at the price levels which had 
prevailed at the end of last week. 

Combed broadcloth trading appeared to have tapered 
off considerably, but mills had booked sufficient business 
to make shortages of quick deliveries a definite threat. 
The 128x68s were regarded as firm at 12%c for all but 
actual spot deliveries, and 1234c could be done on the 
spots in only one or two sources. 

Sales of rayon fabrics were not very large, scattered 
sales of various constructions involving only a small yard- 
age. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__._. 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard ___ 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard __ 


15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s = Fae 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Sales of yarns were slightly higher 
during the week. Business near the week-end included 
some larger orders and the volume of small orders was 
larger. The price situation was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, Specifications on old orders showed improve- 
ment and shipments were larger. At present there is 
apparently less uneasiness among buyers regarding pro- 
tection in the event of a change in the processing tax. 
The sales clause adopted some time ago is being approved 
more generally and it is believed that the tax question 
will have less effect on future business than was the case 
in the early summer months. 

Some buyers are apparently expecting lower prices and 
continue to delay covering their fall needs. Spinners have 
not been able to advance prices to any material extent, 
but have held them in the face of lower cotton prices and 
there seems to be a general determination to hold firm. 

Wehre einquiries come through which involve the lat- 
ter part of the year, present practice is to hold out for 
full prices, as most spinners decline to grant concessions 
on the later deliveries. It is frequently reported that very 
little forward business is being placed, but some custom- 
ers are inquiring for enough yarn to cover them through 
the balance of the year, on the theory that probably the 
trade won’t know much more in December than it knows 
now. 

Many of these inquiries, however, show customers 
count on locating somebody willing to book the business 
at distinctly lower prices than those now prevailing. This 
is at variance with the yarn spinners’ notion of what con- 
stitutes the proper trend in view of small stocks of yarn, 
and the trade arriving at the beginning of fall with a great 
deal of covering yet to be done. Selling agents have been 
instructed to quote only as approved by their sources, on 
the ground that if the yarn mills fail to get cost or a little 
profit during the next few months, they may have to wait 
a long time for another opportunity. 

Meanwhile, shipping requisitions continue active, both 
in carded and combed peeler departments. 

A fairly good business in combed yarns was reported. 
Knitters were moderate buyers of yarns wanted for deliv- 
ery during the next several weeks.. Prices were un- 


changed. 

Southern Single Skeins 26s 33% - 
20s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

Southern Single Warps 
27% -. Tinged carpets, 8s, 3% 

28%-_. Colored strips, 8s, 3 

82%-. White carpets, 8s, 3 

te C+. and 4-ply 26%-27% 
40 -_. Part Waste Insulating Yarne 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, i-ply 
. Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24 «Cx. 
27 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply._.25%- 
27%-. 12s, 2-ply —... 26 -.. 
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“WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn. Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
| improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
“PEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. t. 


W. First Street. Charlotte, N.C 


iF ITS PAPER 


Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — 
Switch with limit stops up an 


down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


S 


GUSTAVO PRESTON COMPATTY . 
BOSTON, Ss. 


We Are in Favor of Prohibition 


ef inferior quality yarn, ends down, and short life roller 
| ROLLER LEATHER. IT IS DIFFERENT and gives you 
the QUALITY YARN and LOW PRODUCTION COST 
you’ve always thought improbable! 


outhern Representatives 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Pp 


A. . O. Box 841 


P. O. 
| Chariotte, N. C. 


Greenville, 6. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. 


Sou. Agt.. L. 


Sou. Sales 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.;: Birmingham. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., Willlam Parker, Mgr.: Chattanooga 

Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: cin. 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.;: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., EB. W. Burbank, Mer.;: Houston, Tex.. Shell 


Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La.. Canal Bank Bld 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bld 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... C. L. 


Orth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla.., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, - <* Harold T. Buck, 1616 
12th St., Sag “hag Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, 

BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. w., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.. Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 

BANCROFT SELTING CO., 146 High 

Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Southern 


Mass. Sou. 
Sou. Office, 31 W. 


Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, a. &.. 
Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany. 
a. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell “ a 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston wy 
J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West 
am, 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. Cc. 


BUTTERWORTH @& SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
aoe. 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 


CLINTON CoO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, 
Greenville, S. , Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Charlotte, 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bide., Winston- 
Salem, MN. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batte 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.;: Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., . R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., oe Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4 KNOWLES LOOM WORK Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, N. C. 


Clinton Sales Co., 


C. BR. 


Place, New 
5. C., John R. 
Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C, Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.;: Sou. Offices and arehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., &.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall 8t., 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.;: E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. 
Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1081 Jef- 
ferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bildg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 8. 


New York City. 


Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., 
ge a Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., HEimira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1561, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charieston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Chariotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr. Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma C ty, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., WwW. O. Mc- 


Sou, Sales 


Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. . Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 


Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., L A. Uhr, 

Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, 2 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken 
Sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener and Karle Mauldin, 187 § ‘Bi. 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank g., 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODRICH COMPANY, B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta District Office: 376 Nelson St., S. W. 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOODYEAAR TIRE 4&4 RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 H. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave,, New Orleans, La.; BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, . ) Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-198 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Ds. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine 8t., Philadelphie, “Pa 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. 
Gordon, Graton & Enight Co., 116 8S. lith St.. St. Louts, Mo. 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. c Rog 
Allien, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: MG 
Graton & Enight Co., 2615 Commerce 8St., Dallas, Tex. y 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 


Sales R 


Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co. en 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; 


Southern bu ply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; ©. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Ste ndard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
McFetters, Sales Rep., Geo. Batchelor, Phone 23-3084, 
Greensboro, 


‘ 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, 5. F. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H 4&4 AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 
son. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. tox 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore. Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.;: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
BPidge.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 28565 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood. Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charies St.. New 
Orleans. La.: B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melichor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr., Atianta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. Cleveland. ©. Sou. Rens... J 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Flizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: W. L. Jackson. 920 Provident 
Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Cco., Greensboro. N. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Relting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile MI!) Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louleville. Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep... Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
aide Pide.. Greenville. S. C.. Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Der. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 6156 N. Church St... Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 3931 Clairmont Ave.,. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW €& CO., A. M., Suartanbure. 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicagco. Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Piant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. lL. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidge.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland. Ben 
Hamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louteville. 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington. Wilmineton tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Keater Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. ColumPla 
Supply Co.: Greenville Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montromery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Reltinge & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Ine. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude &St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 20th 
pt. Birmingham, Ala.: R. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
wom Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


ae OAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
. B. MacIntyre. 801 §& Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 


PeATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. St.. 

Char ence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 

arlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
ops., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


NEUMANN 4 CO... R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Facto Re 


City ‘ N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 


Th ou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
wn Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C.. 
aa anburg, S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACH! 
Plant, 213 NE cCO.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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NORMA-.HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., B. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. C. 


PARKS-.CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 356 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell; Mer.; Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROBINSON 4& SON CO.. WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. Charlotte, N. C.;: Sou. B. D. Heath. Sou 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 8. C.; C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps... 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.;: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St... 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
— Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Unton 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur. Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean. Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, ar: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c.. H. EB Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Blidg.;: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. _— Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter. S. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.: 8S. Donald Fortson, 648 
Proad St.. Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works &:- Supply Co., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; D. EB. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service avallable through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


_ TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box $01, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. EB. J. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas. 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps.., 
"Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham. Ala.. 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldge.: *Charlotte. N. C., States- 


ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Stee! Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bldg., 
Truson Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bidg., 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
LUMBERTON, N. C. 


- 


MANSFIELD INc.-LUMBERTON AND DRESDEN 
PLANTS IN East LUMBERTON AND JENNINGS COTTON 
Mitt 1x Lumsperton—W. H. Greson, Jr., 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pictures taken in the rain are no good, so here’s hoping 
to shoot you folks in fair weather next time. However, 
I believe that some of the fault was in the printing, and 
I’m going to have another party try these negatives. 
Lumberton folks are good looking and we are not going 
to have them looking like Pembroke Indians. If the next 
printer gets clearer pictures, will use them later. Mr. 
Gibson said they wouldn’t do, and what he says generally 
proves true. 


And is everything going nicely at Mansfield Mills? 
I'll say they are. Nobody worrying over short time here. 
Some departments on three shifts. And HOW can some 
mills run without a hitch, when others can hardly crawl? 
Get the answer in the attitude of operatives, such as are 
employed in these mills. 

They have confidence in their employers, and resent 
interference from outsiders. These operatives do not 
allow labor agitators to advise them. They know they 
have as much or more sense than walking delegates, and 
that they are capable of doing their own thinking. These 
people know that the application of good common sense, 
plus loyal co-operation, is the best lubrication known for 
operating business of any kind. 


They know that the mills can not run at continued 
loss. They knew it is to their interest to work WITH as 
well as for the management. Messrs. H. B. Jennings, 
president and treasurer, and F. P. Gray, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, along with that dynamic force, W. H. 
Gibson, Jr., general superintendent, have always given 
them a square deal, and these people know it. Nothing 
is ever ‘“‘pulled over’’ on them; they are not treated incon- 
siderately at any time. 

So, the happy conditions and relationship that exists 
between employer and employee, here or anywhere, de- 
pends as much on one as on the other; and in these 
hectic days it is a real joy to find a community at peace 
with the world and each other, enjoying the fruits of 
their labor and thankful for the God-given right to work. 
Who wants to be a parasite? 


There have been a number~of changes and promotions 
here since the resignation of of Supperintendent Wm. 
Miller (see Personals). G. V. Pruitt is now superintend- 
ent of the Lumberton and Dresden plants, taking much 
of the load from the shoulders of General Superintendent 
W. H. Gibson, Jr., who for some time has been terribly 


overworked—but he has the happy faculty of enjoying 
his work, and the harder the problem the better he likes 
it. Probably that is why he does not seem to get older, 
while most folks in his position show the strain. 

“Such a good company to work for” has a lot to do 
with it, of course; that is what Mr. Gibson gives as one 
big reason for his unfailing good humor and continued 
optimism. 

CoMMUNITY WoRK 


There’s a splendid Community House ,well furnished, 
where sweet and gracious Christian women look after the 
physical and spiritual well being of the people. Young 
people, especially, care carefully taught the Scriptures, 
and it is amazing to know how even the small boys are 
growing in grace. You don’t hear of them throwing 
rocks and breaking windows, or doing other mean tricks 
so common among boys in many communities. They are 
growing up to be real gentlemen, holding respect for oth- 
ers, and commanding respect and admiration for them- 
selves. 

It did my heart good to have them call “Hello, Aunt 
Becky!” and “Howdy do, Aunt Becky,” as I rode through 
the village of Dresden Mill. The rain was so bad, I did 
not visit around as I had hoped to do, nor get as much 
news about the good work going on as I might have under 
better weather conditions. 

Stuck my feet under the Gibson table as usual—had 
a long talk with “Mother Gibson,”’ Mr. Gibson’s mother, 
a grand soul. Sometime ago as I passed through I told 
her she must get her hair bobbed to be my Pal, and she 
did it! As soon as I went in, I saw that she was a real 
flapper and she looks lovely with her pretty gray hair 
bobbed. And she likes it, as I knew she would. 

Young Mrs. Gibson gave me a basket of grapes from 
which I now have two quarts of fine jelly. 


Key Men At LUMBERTON PLANT 


H. L. Davis, overseer carding, and J .B. Miller, over- 
seer spinning; C. E, Faulk, overseer weaving first, and 
C. E. Humphrey, on second shift weaving; R. A. Bain, 
second hand in weaving, recently promoted from loom 
fixer; M. M. Jordan, overseer cloth room; G. F. Branch, 
tying-in; Jimmie Ritter, office man, promoted from sup- 
ply clerk; J .C. Humphrey, supply clerk; G. F. Flowers, 
master mechanic for both mills. Cal Suggs, weaver, and 
W. D. Caulder, fixer, like to keep posted and read good 
textile papers. 

Other readers are W. J. Coleman, cotton grader, and 
Geo. S. Hargrave, manager of the village store for Dres- 
dren and Lumberton Mills. It’s a nice store, too, just 
for the convenience of the people who do not care to 
take the trip to the city proper, when in need of some- 
thing. 
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Jennincs Cotton MILL 

This is in North Lumberton, and a really pretty place. 
Folks in East Lumberton think that Mr. Gibson is a little 
partial to this place, and here they think maybe he is 
partial to East Lumberton. Seems to me he is in love 
with both places. 

Mr. Dawkins, the superintendent, is happy to have his 
dreams come true at last—in a nice Community Center 
for Jennings, with two Christian women in charge and 
good work going on and numbers increasing in interest 
each week. Mr. Dawkins has wanted this for his com- 
munity for some time and is glad to see so much interest 
taken by the young people. 

The key men here are A. A. Dawkins, superintendent; 
R. E. Duncan, overseer carding and spinning, first, and 
C. R. Deaton on second shift; J. L. Stephens, overseer 
first shift weaving and C. A. Fogleman on second shift; 
K. A. Duncan, overseer the cloth room, and K. F. Haman 
in charge of shipping. 

A. E. Barber, manager of the store, certainly has an 
attractive display of dry goods; selected them himself, 
too. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


NeIster Mriiis, Inc.——-MARGRACE, PATRICIA AND Pau- 
LINE MILLs 


Twenty-five or more years ago, it was generally con- 
ceded that the South could manufacture nothing but 
coarse sheeting and other common fabrics. Now every- 
thing that is produced, from the finest gossamer weaves 
to copies of Oriental rugs, is successfully manufactured 
in the South, and about every kind is produced right here 
in the Carolinas. 

At Neisler Mills one finds high grade Jacquard cotton 
and rayon bedspreads, damask and plush goods in colors 
and patterns that are irresistable. And such a happy 
family of healthy, bright-eyed and smiling operatives. 
Why shouldn’t they be?—-working for such congenial peo- 
ple as the Neislers. 

In days forever gone, some manufacturers did not want 
their operatives to read. I remember one superintendent 
who told me he preferred working people who could not 
read! (He was out of a job as soon as his president 
learned of his attitude a few days later! ) 

Now, every manufacturer wants his people to be well 
posted, and the Neislers are among the progressives who 
give every encouragement and assistance toward getting 
good literature in the hands of their people. 

C. E. Neisler, Jr., president, J. A. Neisler, secretary, 
and P. M. Neisler, treasurer, make a trio that is hard to 


— Frank Roberts is superintendent of all three 
mills. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS, AND OTHERS 


J. C. Jolly is superintendent of carding and spinning, 
warping and slashing in all the mills; C. L. Jolly, overseer 
carding and spinning, Margrace. L. Z. Cloninger, over- 
seer weaving, Margrace; W. H. Short, overseer plush de- 
partment; R. P. Sanders, overseer warping and slashing, 


Margrace; R. H. Webb, overseer dyeing—also R. P. 
Thomas. 


The Patricia Mill has weaving only; Charlie Moss, 
overseer, and M. B. Moss, assistant weaver. 


Pauline, across town, has some live wires in lead: 
Myron Rhyne is overseer carding and spinning and W. 
C. Parish, overseer weaving. A. A. Jolly is general handy 


man, trouble finder and rectifier, and is as as jolly as his 
name. 
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PuHentx Gornc NICELY 

Everything humming nicely here, people happy and a 
big fish fry to be staged soon if all the fish didn't drown 
during the recent rains. 

This mill has improved in appearance inside during 
the past few years, and work seems to be running espe- 
cially good. 

There have been no recent changes in overseers here. 
All the key men take the TEXTILE BULLETIN, now 
that we have secured the master mechanic, W. Ek. Owen, 
and made it one hundred per cent. 


There is always a good joke going on someone here. 
This time they tell one on the pretty office girl. A smart 
salesman was trying to flirt with her, and she flared up 
and told him she positively detested traveling men and 
wouldn’t marry one if selected by Santa Claus. 


“Oh, I see,” said the traveling salesman. “I suppose a 
well digger would be your ideal; you’d always know 
where to find him!” 


It is always a pleasure to visit Phenix, where J. D. 
Smith, office man, L. W. Hamrick, assistant treasurer, 
and C. G. White, superintendent, and all the overseers 
give a hearty welcome and cordial assistance in my work. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


It’s worth a trip through hard rains to meet the con- 
genial officials and overseers at Hartsville Cotton Mill. 
Treasurer M. T, Twitty is never too busy for a little visit, 
and Superintendent W. A. Carpenter has been one of our 
friends for thirty years or more—when we used to work 
in old Newberry Cotton Mills, at Newberry. 


One of the most attractive scenes to be found at a mill 
is viewed from the front windows by operatives. A spa- 
cious green lawn shaded by lovely trees, with the pretty 
office and lots of shrubbery, makes a restful picture. 

Superintendent Carpenter is a widower, but there are 
some doubts that he will remain one for long. He is a 
well-preserved man, and here’s wishing him happiness, 
should he make a second matrimonial venture. 

]. C. Morton is overseer carding; B. M. Simpson, over- 
seer spinning; J. C. Kelley, slasher; L. E. Blackmon, 
weaver: G. W. Shaw, second hand in weaving: F. D. 
Taylor, cloth room; Robert Hammond, a live young ma- 


chinist, temporarily acting as master mechanic while the 
master mechanic is sick. 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


GAINESVILLE CoTToN MILLS 


Found this big mill running top speed with a few 
changes since our last visit. We used to “kid” Mr. 
Allen, the overseer spinning, that the large, vacant space 
in his room could easily be used as a banquet hall or 
maybe a nice square dance, but now that space has given 
way to about 60 modern spinning frames. Mr. Morrison, 
the carder, is a fine fellow and co-operated wonderfully 
in helping us get the Bulletin into the hands of his 
“sometime will be” overseers, and there’s Mr. Bridgman, 
weaver, and Frank Tucker, overseer cloth room: Mr. 
Reese, supply clerk, and Mr. Jubin, master mechanic. 
These are all fine folks and a picture of these and the 
new superintendent, J. W. O'Neal, will be shown at a 
later date. 

We would like to take this method of expressing our 
sincere appreciation to Mr. Aubrey Smith, the newly- 
appointed secretary and treasurer, for his full co-opera- 
tion and courtesies. 


> 
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W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 


Clark Sts.: Knoxville. Tenn.. Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bldg.; New 
Orleans, La... Truscon Steel Co... 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.;: *Nor- 


olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts... W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bide.. A. P. Long. ‘*iIndicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. &S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 5. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.;: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Butlington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.;: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave... E.. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave... Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.: Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., Inc., Charlotte. N. Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidge.. Chariotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: lL D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville, Mass. 
oe. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps... C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cotton Manufacturing Industry Improved 


The cotton manufacturing industry of this country has 
undergone a pronounced improvement during the past 
month, according to the New York Cotton Exchange Ser- 
vice on Monday. Following light sales of goods and 
heavy curtailment of machinery activity for several 
months, mills have booked a large volume of cloth orders 
in the last four weeks and have begun to increase their 
operations. 

‘The improvement in the domestic mill situation which 
began about four weeks ago,” says the Exchange Service, 
“has not only been maintained but has become broader 
and more pronounced. The volume of new cloth business 
booked by the mills has increased and prices have risen, 
on fine, medium, and coarse unfinished goods, and on a 
wide variety of finished fabrics. Definite improvement is 
seen in industrial as well as apparel goods. Sales by mills 
have been much in excess of production in the past month. 

‘The strength of the buying movement has been shown 
by the fact that cloth prices have risen while cotton prices 
have fallen, resulting in a substantial widening of man- 
ufacturing margins from the very narrow range reached 
early in the summer. Stocks of goods at the mills are 
beginning to decline, and they will fall further as forward 
shipments are made on orders booked in the past month. 
Cotton manufacturing plants in all divisions of the indus- 
try are gradually increasing operations, and activity is 
rising in the cloth finishing industry. 

‘The only interesting development in the foreign mill 
situation is a somewhat better volume of yarn sales by 
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English mills and some evidence that those mills did bet- 
ter as to bookings of yarn orders early in August than was 
currently reported. But this merely helps to make up for 
poor yarn business earlier in the summer, and has not as 
yet resulted in any increase of mill operations in Lanca- 
shire. No important change is reported in mill activity 
or in yarn and cloth market conditions on the Continent. 

‘Japan cabled again this past week that yarn and cloth 
sales there were running below output, and mill margins 
were poor, pointing to possible further curtailment of 
mill activity. But it is implied in foreign mill advices, 
both from Europe and the Orient, that yarn and cloth 
demand is being held back by a feeling of uncertainty as 
to cotton prices, and that better business may develop 
when confidence in the raw material market is restored. 
In Europe, the outlook is beclouded by the serious politi- 
cal situation. The movement of American cotton trom 
foreign ports to foreign mills continues to run below last 
year, totalling 359,000 bales in the past: four weeks com- 
pared with 399,000 in the same weeks last year.” 


More New York Offices for Southern Mills 


High Point, N. C_—A number of Southern hosiery mills 
are preparing to follow the trend of establishing New 
York offices for their sales organizations since Competitive 
conditions in which many mills have their offices there on 
a permanent basis in contact with the market makes it 
necessary to do likewise. A half dozen or so in this terri- 
tory are slated to take the step shortly or have done so 
in recent weeks, and others may follow. 

The change of sales handling will affect the set-up of 
sales organizations to some extent, inasmuch as sales 
managers will be in more direct touch with the large out- 
lets for goods than was the case through the commission 
houses: in fact, a leading mill man whose office has been 
maintained in New York for some while says that the 
commission operators are resigned to the development by 
which the individual mills are almost forced for competi- 
tive reasons to maintain their separate offices in New 
York to get a type of business that will no longer use the 
commission houses in driving the type of bargains it re- 
quires. 

Some mills, not anxious to take on the expense of main- 
tenance of the additional office, are reported working out 
arrangements by which groupings may be made so that 
one offce may represent more than a single line where 
those lines are not directly competitive. 


Rayon Shipments Ahead Of Production 
During August 


Shipments of rayon yarns during August were about 
10 per cent higher than production during the same pe- 
riod, it is estimated in the market, these calculations be- 
ing based on showings of various companies. 

A number of the producers state they have reduced 
their stocks of yarn and this reduction by the industry is 
believed to be in the neighborhood of two million pounds. 

Acetate producers claim to be well sold and some of 
them insist they have sold every pound they can spare. 
In this branch of the trade the stocks were not nearly as 
high as with the viscose process producers so that ship- 
ments have been limited by actual production. 

Stocks of viscose process yarns are considerably lower 
than the peak reached some months ago and while being 
steadily reduced, they are still of sufficient size to be an 
equalizing factor in the supply of yarns preventing acute 
shortages in the most wanted numbers. 
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We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 


lt says here: 
‘Never use a 


flange ring 
for 
TW! 


STING 
RAYON” 


Because they have used the flange ring so successfully on 
cotton, mill men often make the mistake of employing it 
to twist rayon. They should use the vertical style, beceuse 
it will last four or five times as long as the flange type. 


Mills desiring the very maximum production consistent 
with high quality go a step further and use our 
DIAMOND FINISH auto-lubricated vertical ring made 
under the Eadie patents. Ask for details. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Sp inning and isler Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. GREEN, 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commiéssion 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gro. F. Ivey 


. A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxIns 


| 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and | 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. : 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By |. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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COMPANY MEMORANDUM 


How about 


COMPANY MEMORANDUM 


Tos: Textile Research Department 


From: Mill Starch Division 
Following is inquiry we reé- 
tfarc ceived from the Mills of 


Problems 


Orie it 


Vo: Mill Starch Division 


From: Textile Research Department 


Answering your recent memo in 
reference to inguiry from the 
Mills of our laboratories re- 
port as followsS:— 


The higher the fluidity of th 
Starch the greater the absorption of 
starch by the yarn. A thin starch pene- 
trates whereas a thicker starch “lavs" 
more on the surface. In changing from a 
low fluidity to a higher fluidity more 
Starch must be used per kettle. This 
varies, depending on the fluidity of the 
Starch and the conditions in the mill. 
A better penetration will be obtained 
from the higher fluidity, but more weight 
secured and more yarn slashed per kettle. 


Lid xog 
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What effect does the 
change in fluidity of a starch 
have upon the amount of size 
deposited upon the yarn, and 
the relation between the two? 


Kindly let us have your report 
soon as possible. 


THE facilities of our Research 
Department are at your disposal 
We hope you will feel free to 


take advantage of this service. 


JO ALISUZAINA 
JIIAYIS IWIDOS NI 
ZDINLIASNI 
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CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE ~ NEW YORK CITY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


